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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 
THE NEW HOUSING BILL 


N due course our Association will issue a leaflet unassisted private enterprise; and that five-year 

on the Housing Act of 1935—assuming it reaches plans have been prepared to build 300,000 replace- 
the Statute Book. Meanwhile, the Bill, now before ment houses for persons rehoused from slums, 
the House of Commons, has attracted the attention decrowding seemed the logical next step. 


of the general public, has secured a second reading 


and is being discussed in a Standing Committee. To the lay mind, therefore, the Bill a5 presented 


and described in the press, must appear well con- 


At first examination the Bill appears to be an ceived. People will say: we have built two and a 
important and ambitious measure, because it is half million houses, we are clearing the slums and 
designed :— now we grapple with overcrowding; then, all is 


done that needs to be done. Truly, it ought to 


1) to put a stop to the prevailing overcrowdin - 
(1) P P P 8 g have been done before, but “‘ better late than never ”’ ; 


both in towns and villages, and prevent its re- 


appearance ; it will cost a lot of money, but it will pay in the end. 

(2) to re-develop large areas, from which slums So the casual busy reader must say to himself, and 

ave been cleared : so the Bill must appear to him a brave and deter- 

(3) to alter the position of Voluntary Housing mined effort to round up the housing business 
Societies : once for all. 

J a . . . 

(4) to revise the procedure of Clearance Orders ; It is not easy to move the inertia of this common 

\5) to amend the procedure as to compensation ; state of mind, nor pleasant to disturb complacent 

(6) to grant financial assistance to Local Authorities ; hopes. It requires an armoury of facts, unfamiliar 

(7) to consolidate housing subsidies and accounts. to the general public and ignored or forgotten by 

politicians, to be presented and used with such 

Knowledge versus Opinion. effect as will explode the popular notions on the 

Having regard to the facts that under the several housing question and riddle the established official 

Housing Acts passed since the war, 1,205,112 houses pre-suppositions. Thereafter, may come some con- 

have been built; and, parallel to that accomplish- structive criticism of a measure which to express 


ment, 1,286,531 houses have been supplied by ourselves mildly, is a great disappointment. 
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The Test of Relativity. 

Einstein, the philosopher, is credited with having 
discovered “relativity” by gazing at the stars; 
but, like many things, this pretty abstraction was 
known to China in the days of Confucius. The 
good may appear bad on the coming of the better 
or best; the high becomes low when it is trans- 
cended; the quick runner slow when he is sur- 
passed in the race. So this Housing Bill—by the 
test of relativity—might have been pronounced a 
good Bill if there had not been for well nigh forty 
years, an idea, a knowledge, a demonstration and a 
policy that makes it an unsatisfactory Bill. It has 
beneficent intentions, clever devices, approximations 
to justice, generous subsidies and an air of finality. 
It is majestic in its sweep and will cost the country 
one thousand five hundred million pounds—a big 
bill indeed ! 


Contributions. 

The main proposals of the Bill are to dehouse all 
persons crowded in dwellings above a certain standard 
and to rehouse them in new dwellings of two kinds : 
(a) in flats of three storeys on relatively expensive 
land in the inner areas of towns, and (b) in houses 
on cottage estates or flats on relatively inexpensive 
land. 

No indication is given in the Bill as to the pro- 
portions of these two categories, but the Minister’s 
speeches leave little doubt that (a) will be the major 
effort, and (b) the minor effort. The actual pro- 
portion will only be known when the Local Authorities 
have prepared their Schemes and the Minister has 
approved them. 

This done, the Minister shall make the following 
contributions :— 

(1) on developed land costing £1,500 to £4,000 
per acre, £240 per flat. 

(2) on developed land costing £6,000 per acre, 
£320 per flat. 

(3) on developed land costing £8,000 per acre, 
£360 per flat. 

Further, with regard to houses built on inexpensive 
land, at low rents, or for a high proportion of large 
families, the Minister may make the following 
contributions :— 

(4) In urban areas £100 per house. 
(5) In rural areas from {£80 to £320 per house. 

Further, if the Minister makes the contributions 
(1) to (5) the Local Authority shall make a con- 
tribution :— 

(6) In urban areas of half the Exchequer con- 
tribution per house or flat. 

(7) In rural areas of £40 per house, and 

(8) The County Council a contribution of £40 
per house. 

Finally, Local Authorities may now take on the 
responsibility of reconditioning rural workers’ houses 
and receive from the Minister a contribution which 
would otherwise have been made to the owner of 
the house under the Housing (Rural Workers) Act 
of 1926. 
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Consolidation. 


We have long held the opinion that, on the whole, 
housing “‘ pays’ the Local Authority, and in 1927 
we made an analysis of the Housing Accounts of 
three large cities to be assured of this fact. The 
proposals of the Bill in Clauses 39 to 41 seem to 
support this view, for a Housing Revenue Account 
is to be opened by every Local Authority to bring 
in all revenue and expenditure under the Acts. 
Any surplus in the Account may be divided between 
the Exchequer and the Local Authority. Subsidies 
under all Acts will be pooled. 


Public Utility Societies. 


As our readers know, this Association has for 
many years taken a keen interest in the establishment 
of voluntary housing societies, exercising functions 
of a beneficent character, guided by intimate local 
experience. It is needless here to expatiate on the 
usefulness of such Societies, which, under existing 
Acts, have been able to draw subsidies for their 
work. Public Utility Societies are now to be re- 
christened Housing Associations—an improvement, 
we think. 


The Housing Acts of 1925 and 1930 gave the 
Societies powers to exercise their functions in many 
ways and to draw the subsidy under the 1930 Act. 
Contributions “ if any ” will still be paid to the Local 
Authority and thence to the Society—well and good. 
But the gravamen of our fears is that the tendency 
of the Bill is such as to make it not easy to ‘‘ make 
arrangements” with the Local Authority, which 
may regard the Societies as rivals in the field. The 
Local Authority can refrain from giving financial 
assistance and thus hold up the work of the Societies, 
if not deemed to be “expedient in view of the 
needs of their district.”” We are not to have more 
power, as we hoped from the enlightened Moyne 
Report. 


Clause 27 gives the Minister power to make a 
grant in aid of the expenses of a Central Housing 
Association. That body has now been formed and 
is known as the National Federation of Housing 
Societies ; a brief account of its constitution follows 
in these pages. 


Amendment of Compensation Procedure. 


When a re-development scheme has been approved 
the Local Authority may purchase the land required 
by agreement or compulsorily. In the latter case 
compensation payable is to be assessed on a market 
value basis. If the premises are in a state of defective 
sanitation, then compensation will be the estimated 
value of the premises if put into a sanitary condition, 
less the expense so entailed. With regard to a house 
which is unfit for human habitation and cannot be 
rendered fit, then compensation shall be assessed 
on a site value basis only. The ‘ reduction factor ” 
is abolished by the Act. 


These provisions seem to approximate to some 
of the desires of property owners, but we cannot 
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help thinking that market value for redevelopment 
schemes and the purchase of land for flats at two, 
three, four, five and six thousand pounds per acre, 
will throw us into a financial controversy of immense 
proportions. 


Re-development. 


With regard to this feature of the Bill, a Local 
Authority with a population of 50,000 or more, 
whose district has an area containing fifty or more 
working-class houses which are overcrowded, unfit 
and not capable, at reasonable expense, of being 
made fit, making up one-half or more of the working- 
class houses in the area, and the industrial and social 
conditions are such that the area should be used 
for working-class houses, must declare the area a 
re-development area. 


Having done this, the Authority must, within six 
months, submit to the Minister a re-development 
plan, showing how it is proposed to use the area 


for housing purposes, with the provision of streets 


and open spaces. 


Here again is a seemingly good provision which 
may work itself out dangerously. What is to 
happen to a district that has 49,000 population, plus 
the other conditions mentioned, or forty-nine unfit 
houses? Or etc., etc. ? It will be left to its fate. 


But the worst feature of this plan is its sporadic 
and casual character and its total absence of unity 
and grandeur. The twenty-eight Metropolitan 
Boroughs, for example, must all have large or small 
areas that need re-development. We are to have 
twenty-eight, fifty-eight or a hundred and eight 
plans, restricted to housing purposes (possibly 
ignoring shopping or industry) discussed by twenty 
eight councils and twenty-eight surveyors. Mean- 
while, town planning schemes are wearily ambling 
along and London transport is jammed. Many 
flatting schemes are to add to this confusion, 
while everybody knows that what is wanted is a 
General Development Plan for Greater London ! 


Thesis and Antithesis. 


We must do justice to this measure and to its 
authors. We should have liked the National 
Government, composed of all parties, to have had 
the honour of rounding off the Housing policy of 
this nation by a law that would have set an example 
to the civilised world, that, for the first time would 
have passed from experimental palliatives to creative 
finality. 

The flats are to be of three storeys only and no 
attempt will be made to erect the Bastilles designed 
by Mr. Topham Forrest for St. Pancras, or the 
ten storey Babylon approved by the London County 
Council some years ago for the Foundling Hospital 
site. But there is little doubt that the flats will 
reach a density of fifty houses to the acre. This 
will lead to increase of traffic, a heavier load on 
public services and probably an increase in popu- 
lation. The Sociological and hygienic objections 


to many blocks of flats, in the central areas of our 
towns, is too great a topic to be dealt with here 
at the moment. 


In our view this Bili will delay for a century 
the only liberating process known to the wise of 
this time. Decentralisation of industry and popu- 
lation, satellite towns and settlements guided out 
from the congested and turbid agglomerations to 
garden cities on the pattern of Letchworth and 
Welwyn—of whose names and title we are still 
unashamed. 


We have no space here to comment on the very long 
speech of the Minister of Health and the debate 
which followed it, but there is one passage which 
deserves quotation, for it was the only reference to 
the Garden City Policy and fell from Sir Percy 
Harris. It shows the intimate connection, which the 
Government have not recognised, between clearing 
the slums and decentralisation of the kind suggested 
by our well-known policy of new towns : 


“I am sorry that the Bill has taken such a 
narrow view of the housing problem. It is very 
little more than a departmental Bill filling up some 
gaps in the old and orthodox way. There has been 
a great deal of literature in regard to various 
proposals for a bold treatment of the housing 
problem upon new and novel lines, but we need 
not embark on any new experiment. There are 
plenty of precedents which can usually be applied 
if the Government are prepared to find the money 
and to provide the necessary powers to the local 
authority. The first thing in Greater London 
which you want is a co-ordinating authority to 
bring together all the various interests and the 
isolated and unco-ordinated authorities. Secondly, 
and once you have set up that authority, you ought 
to have power to buy land, not in small quantities 
but somewhat in the way which has been success- 
fully followed in German and in Continental 
cities. Then you can freely operate the idea of 
satellite towns or garden cities—your Letchworth, 
Welwyn Garden City, Port Sunlight or whatever 
you like to take as your example. Then you can 
stop ribbon development and do something to 
counteract the tendency to overcrowding.” 


Reminders. 

Readers, correspondents and callers are reminded 
that the opening of our new offices at 13, Suffolk 
Street, Pall Mall, London, S.W. will take place on 
March 2Ist next, and that we shall migrate from 
3, Gray’s Inn Place on a day that cannot be 
precisely fixed at the moment of going to press: 
possibly about March 14th. 


* * * 


An error occurred in the numbering of our last 
issue which should have been called No. 9. It 
will be convenient to follow a numerical sequence— 
for all time ! 
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PROGRESS OF HOUSING 


y pale oer ay SCHEMES UNDER THE HOUSING ACT, 1930. POSITION AT THE 3lst DECEMBER, 1934. 























A.—Local Authority Schemes. (Oct. 31) (Nov. 30) (Dec. 31) 
Houses—Completed . . A me ms ve ov i “yr — a 28,792 30,973 33,360 
Under construction — os ae ae ae 19,745 21,296 21,391 
Not started, but in definite ‘arrangements for construction ar an <s xe 7,272 6,657 7,948 
TOTAL .. =~ 55,809 58,926 62,699 

B.—Public Utility Societies, etc. ween 29 of the —_ 
Houses—Completed . ‘ / wis i di ofa ea 339 339 361 
Under construction — ‘ o sa ae ce Se. 156 166 144 
Not started, but included i in n certificates issued és Pi aa he oe 50 145 145 
TOTAL i mt 545 650 650 








C.—(Now included in B). 


D.—Summary—All Schemes. 








Houses—Completed . o ae i = id ei b2 $5 = ee 29,131 31,312 33,721 
Under construction ‘ Sa ag 19,901 21,462 21, 535 

Not started, but included in definite arrangements for construction - ts Bs 7,322 6,802 8,093 
TOTAL os sie 56,354 59,576 63,349 








E.—Houses COMPLETED since the Armistice. 
(This Statement does not include 14,473 houses provided to rehouse persons displaced under Improvement and Reconstruction 
Schemes prior to the Housing Act, 1930.) 
By Local By Private 
Authorities. Enterprise Total 





With State Assistance (up to 31st December, 1934). 


Housing, Town Planning, etc., Act, 1919 .. shy 7 6a is sie es “a 170,090 4,545 174,635 
Housing (Additional Powers) Act, i919. as “cs = od ” se se ae 39,186 39,186 
Housing, etc., Act, 1923 : ‘6 as Bs ne & as ne 75,309 362,738 438,047 
Housing (Financial Prov isions) Act, 1924: 
(a) In Agricultural Parishes .. es - He si = ey he ie 29,420 2,062 31,482 
(b) In other Parishes .. a - - - ~ ™ B ss .. 474,682 13,359 488,041 
Housing Act, 1 : ' 
(a) Agricultural Parishes Sia és - a es sé ig a ae 397 — 397 
(b) In other Parishes .. si a a pb <A ne es ~ - 32,963 361 33.324 








TOTALS (Assisted) 782,861 422,251 1,205,112 


, 








Without State Assistance (up to latest date available, i.e., 30th September, 1934) with a 
rateable value 


(a) Upto £26 (£35 in Greater London) .. 3 - ay sty ae re 12,520 1,016,309 1,028,829 
(b) £27 to £52 (£36 to £70 in Greater London) .. os ~~ ae a - 138 229,748 229,886 
(c) £53 to £78 (£71 to £105 in Greater London) .. Ki ep nae ae as 40 27,776 27,816 





TOTALS (Unassisted) 12,698 1,273,833 1,286,531 
GRAND TOTALS 795,559 1,696,084 2,491,643 





F.—Scottish Housing Progress. 

The Department of Health for Scotland announce an increase in the number of State-assisted houses under construction in 
Scotland at the end of December as compared with the number under construction at the end of November. This is the fifth 
month in succession that an increase in the number of houses in course of erection has been announced. ‘The December figure 
was 16,658 as compared with 14,042 at the end of July, an increase of 2,616 in that period. 

At the end of December there had been approved for erection under all State assisted schemes 206,846 houses, of which at that 
date 183,130 had been completed. The total number of State assisted houses completed by local authorities in Scotland in the 
year to 3lst December, 1934, together with the number of houses under construction and the number of houses which had been 
tendered for but the construction | of which had not begun at 3lst December, 1934, was 38,435. The corresponding number at 
3lst December, 1933, was 33,702. 

In addition to the 183, 130 houses reported above as having been completed up to the end of last month, it should be noted 
that for the purpose of improving the housing conditions of agricultural workers or of persons whose economic condition is 
substantially the same as that of such workers, no less than 17,101 houses had been reconstructed or improved with State assistance 


under the Housing (Rural Workers) Acts, 1926 and 1931, up to 3lst December, 1934, while at that date work was in progress 
on a further 2,861. 


Slum Clearance. 

Of the total of 16,658 houses under construction at the end of December, 13,626 were specifically for the rehousing of persons 
to be displaced from condemned houses. The corresponding figure at the end of the previous month was 13,022 and at the end 
of December, 1933, it was 8,771. 

In addition to the 13 626 houses under construction there were also 6,418 for which tenders had been approved but the 
construction of which had not been begun at the end of the month. Many of these should now be under construction. 

In the year 1934 tenders were approved for the erection of 17,449 houses specifically to replace unfit houses. .This is easily 
a record and is more than double the 1933 figure (8,171). 
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TOWN PLANNING IN ENGLAND & WALES 


MONTHLY STATEMENT.—Statement showing the Planning Schemes proposed or in operation at the 3lst Dec., 1934 
and the area included in the Schemes. 











Number of | Number of} Number of Authorities who have |Total number of Local] 
Schemes | Resolution| taken action at stage specified.t | Authorities whose | 
Position of Scheme Preliminary areas* | districts are wholly Acreage 
Statements or} covered. Local Joint | County or partly included in| covered. 
Resolutions Authorities |Committees| Councils resolution areas. 
2 5 6. 7 


1. 2. --¢ ae 


SCHEMES | | 
1, Schemes Approved(S.O.) 59 82 46 — 73 152,182 
2. Schemes submitted but 

not yet approved (S.S.).. 29 47 | 24 — — 


VARYING SCHEMES 
3. Varying Schemes ap - | 
proved (S.O.) .. i‘ 12 | — 6. i | _ } 6 
4. Varying Schemes sub - 
mitted but not yet ap - | 
proved (S.S.)_.. “ 1 | — 


DRAFT SCHEMES | 
5. Draft Schemes adopted 
for local deposit but 
Schemes not yet sub - | | 





8. 








to 


bh 
vu 


61,431 








mitted (D.S.)_ .. ue 34 46 27 2 — 34 131,726 


PRELIMINARY 
STATEMENTS 

6. Preliminary Statements 
approved, but Draft 
Schemes not yet adopted 
or Schemes submitted— 
(PS.A.).. Ane ay 220 284 164 

7. Preliminary Statements 
awaiting approval (P.S.) 7 | 11 


RESOLUTIONS 
8. Resolutions to prepare 
schemes which have tak- 
en effect, but Preliminary 
Statements or Draft | 
Schemes not yet sub - 
mitted: (R.A.).. iy 
(a) Resolutions or Au - 
thorities under Acts 
prior to Act of 1932 .. 949 1049 508 y 4 
(b) Resolutions under Act | 
of 1932approved ... 174 | 236 } 115 20 1 214 3,362,021 
9, Resolutions under Act of | 
1932 submitted but not | | 
yetapproved(R.S.) .. 34 41 29 3 — 44 667,788 
10, Resolutions under Act 
of 1932 passed but not yet 
submitted for approval | 
(OR) .. a he 3 6 2 1 — 6 











| 


220 | 950,183 


un 
bo 
| 
1 


24 92,611 


uw 
— 
Dp 
oA 
bo 


8,910,331 


} 











TOTALS ....| 1522 | 1,802¢ | 675(net) | 52$(net) | U(net) | 941** (net) | 14,328,273 





*Where a resolution to prepare a scheme has been passed by a joint committee or county council for an area covering, wholly 
or partly, land in one or more districts, each district concerned is treated as a separate area, so as to secure uniformity with 
cases where the individual authorities have themselves passed resolutions to prepare schemes and have subsequently delegated 
or relinquished their powers to prepare the scheme to a joint committee or county council. 

+The total number of joint executive committees preparing schemes is 93. In some cases the resolutions to prepare the schemes 
have been passed by the constituent authorities and the joint committees have not yet submitted their scheme or preliminary 
statement. Accordingly these cases are included in column 4. 

{In some instances alterations of district under County Review Orders or Local Acts have brought about the division of the 
original resolution area into two or more resolution areas. In other instances resolutions have been passed for relatively small 
areas. It is to be expected that most of these areas will be merged in other schemes. 

$The number of local authorities whose action has been taken by joint committees or county councils is 239. 

**Includes 85 local authorities who are not themselves preparing schemes but whose districts are wholly or partly included in 
schemes of other local authorities. 
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Supplementary Lasts Nos. 7, 8 and 9 


RESOLUTIONS under Act of 1932 passed but not sub- 
mitted for approval (Stage O.R.). 


BEDFORD : 

Sandy U.D.C. 

GLOUCESTER : 

Clevedon and District Joint Committee (Area in City 
of Bristol which is not within the area of the Joint 
Committee.) 

LEICESTER : 

Wigston U.D.C. 
MONMOUTH : 

Newport T.C. (Area in St. Mellons R.D.) 
SOMERSET : 

Clevedon and District Joint Committee (U.D. of Cleve- 

don, R.D.’s of Axbridge and Long Ashton). 
STAFFORD : 
Leek U.D.C. (No. 2). 
SUFFOLK, EAST : 

South East Area (E. Suffolk) Joint Committee. (Wood- 

bridge U.D. and Deben R.D.). 
YORK (WEST RIDING) : 
Doncaster T.C. (No. 2). 
Ilkley U.D.C. 
RESOLUTIONS under Act of 1932 submitted, but not yet 
approved (Stage R.S.). 
CAERNARVON : 
Bangor T.C. (Area “A’’), 
CHESTER : 

Crewe T.C. (No. 2). 

Nantwich U.D.C. (No. 1). 

Nantwich R.D.C. (No. 1). 

CUMBERLAND : 

Keswick U.D.C. (In substitution for resolution sub- 
mitted in September 

Wigton R.D.C. 

Maryport U.D.C. 

DERBY : 

Shardlow R.D.C. (parish of Morley and Stanley). (In 
substitution for resolution for parish of Morley which 
has been rescinded). 

ESSEX : 

North West Essex Regional Joint Committee (Borough 
of Saffron Waldon, U.D.’s of Braintree and Bocking, 
Halstead, Witham, R.D.’s of Braintree, Dunmow, 
Halstead, Saffron Walden.) 

Walthamstow T.C. (In substitution for resolution 
submitted in August). 

GLAMORGAN : 

Cardiff R.D.C. (No. 4). (In substitution for resolution 

submitted in May, 1933). 
KENT : 
Bromley T.C. 
Maidstone T.C. 
Maidstone R.D.C. 
LANCASTER : 

Salford T.C. (No. 2). 

Warrington R.D.C. 
LONDON 

London C.C. (No. 19). 
MIDDLESEX : 

Enfield U.D.C. (No. 3). 

Finchley T. C. (No. 6). 

Tottenham U.D.C. (No. 3). 

Tottenham U.D.C. (No. 4). 

MONMOUTH : 
~~ o-¥ T.C. (Area in St. Mellons R.D.). 
NORFOL 

King’ Lynn T.C. (Area within King’s Lynn Borough 
Freebridge Lynn R.D. and King’s Lynn R.D.). 

Norfolk (North and East) Joint Committee. (Area 
within Cromer and North Walsham U.D.’s, East 
and West Flegg, Erpingham, and Smallburgh RD. ’s). 

NORTHUMBERLAND : 

Bedlingtonshire U.D.C. 

NOTTINGHAM : 
Warsop U.D.C. 


PEMBROKE : 
Tenby T.C. 
SALOP : 
Church Stretton U.D.C. 
SOMERSET : 
Minehead U.D.C. (Area in U.D.’s of Minehead, 
Watchet, R.D. of Williton). 
SOUTHAMPTON : 
Aldershot T.C. 
a TC. (No. 3). 
STAFFORD : 
Leek R.D.C. 
South Staffs and North Worcs, Joint Committee. 
(R.D. of Stafford—Cannock Chase Area). 
SURREY : 
Bagshot R.D.C. 
WARWICK : 
Warwick, Leamington, Kenilworth and District Joint 
Committee. (Borough of Royal Leamington Spa). 
Warwick, Leamington, Kenilworth and District Joint 
Committee (Borough of Warwick) 
Warwick, Leamington, Kenilworth and District Joint 
Committee (U.D. of Kenilworth). 
WORCESTER : 
Kidderminster R.D.C. (Kidderminster & District 
Joint Committee Area (No. 1). 
YORK (WEST RIDING): 
Doncaster T.C. (No. 2). 


RESOLUTIONS under Act of 1932 approved (Stage R.A. 
CHESTER : 
Birkenhead T.C. (No. 3). 
CORNWALL : 
Newquay U.D.C. (Greater Newquay Scheme). 
CUMBERLAND : 
Maryport U.D.C. 
Millom R.D.C. 
DERBY : 
Matlock U.D.C. 
Shardlow R.D.C. (Parishes of Morley and Stanley). 
DEVON : 
Exeter T.C. (No. 4). 
Sidmouth U.D.C. 
DORSET : 
Wareham and Purbeck R.D.C. 
ESSEX : 
Chigwell U.D.C. (Loughton Varying Scheme). 
Southend-on-Sea 'T.C. (Thorpe Bay). 
GLAMORGAN : 
Cowbridge R.D.C. (No. 2 Coastal). 
LANCASTER : 
Salford T.C. (No. 2). 
Warrington R.D.C. 
LEICESTER : 
Wigston U.D.C. (Area in U.D. of Wigston and R.D. 
of Blaby). 
MIDDLESEX : 
Hampton U.D.C. 
Tottenham U.D.C. (No. 2). 
Tottenham T. C. (No. 3). 
Tottenham T.C. (No. 4). 
Wood Green T.C. (No. 2). 
NORFOLK : 
King’s Lynn T.C. (Area in Borough of King’s Lynn, 
R.D.’s of Freebridge Lynn and King’s Lynn). 
Norfolk (North and East) Joint Committee U.D.’s 
of Cromer, North Walsham, R.D.’s of East and West 
Flegg, Erpingham, Smallburgh). 
NOTTINGHAM : 
Sutton in Ashfield U.D.C. (No. 1). 
SOMERSET : 
ee U.D.C, (Area in U.D. of Frome and R.D. of 
rome). 
Wellington U.D.C, (Area in U.D. of Wellington and 
R.D.’s of ‘Taunton and Wellington). 
Yeovil and District Joint Committee (Borough of Yeovil 
and Rural District of Yeovil). 
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SUFFOLK (EAST): 
South East Area (East Suffolk) Joint Committee (U.D. 
of Woodbridge and R.D. of Deben). 


SURREY : 
Bagshot R.D.C. 
Esher U.D.C. (No. 6). 
Frimley and Camberley U.D.C. (Area in U.D. of Frim- 
ley and Camberley, and R.D. of Bagshot). 
SUSSEX (EAST): 
Eastbourne T.C. (No. 4). 
Eastbourne T.C. (No. 5). 
WORCESTER : 
Tenbury R.D.C. (Scheme No. 1). 
YORK (NORTH RIDING) : 
Scarborough T.C. (No. 4). 
YORK (WEST RIDING) : 


Farsley U.D.C. 
Gildersome U.D.C. 
Ilkley U.D.C. 
Sheffield T.C. (Burbage). 
9 (Outer Urban). 
ie (Page Hall). 
(Redmires). 


Wakefield T.C. 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENT Submitted for approval 
(Stage P.S.). 
YORK (EAST RIDING) : 

Kingston-upon-Hull T.C. (Northern and Western). 


DRAFT SCHEMES ADOPTED (Stage D.S.). 
ESSEX : 





Combined in 1 


Purfleet U.D.C. (No. 1) 
- (No. 2) 
< (No. 3) Draft Scheme. 
— (No. 4) 
STAFFORD : 
Smethwick T.C. 


SUFFOLK (EAST) : 
South East Area (E. Suffolk Joint Committee). (Wood- 
bridge U.D. and Deben R.D.). 
See also notes under Joint Committees later in Supple- 


ment. 
YORK (WEST RIDING) : 
Bingley U.D.C. 





SCHEME APPRO VED and laid before Parliament— 
(Stage S.S.). 
GLOUCESTER : 

Bristol T.C. (No. 5). 


THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF HOUSING SOCIETIES 


HE large increase in the number of Housing Societies 

during the last few years has emphasised the need for 

a well-organised central body to give direction and 
cohesion to the movement. Up to the present the Garden 
Cities and Town Planning Association, in addition to its 
many other activities, has acted as the central clearing-house 
for Housing Societies. 

The Garden Cities and Town Planning Association 
convened a National Conference of all Societies in London 
last September, when the proposals for a National Federa- 
tion, and its aims and objects, were outlined and unanimously 
approved. 

The ground has, therefore, been well prepared and at 
the above-mentioned Conference a Drafting Committee was 
elected to prepare the Memorandum and Articles of Associ- 
ation, that is, the statutory Constitution of the Federation. 

Many Societies had already felt the need for a _ well- 
organised Federation. They stand in an unique position 
to-day. They have the support of all parties; they can 
call upon the latent resources of private individuals ; they 
have the support of the Churches, Rotary Clubs and national 
organisations. ‘Their potentialities are considerable. ‘Two 
factors have prevented their output being greater, namely, 
difficulties and delays in raising capital and in some cases 
lack of experience. It is sometimes two or three years 
before a new Society can make much progress. All Societies 
have the same objects, but some have been more fortunately 
placed than others. There is need for the strong to help 
the weak and this can best be accomplished if there is a 
National Federation to bring the two together. 

Housing Societies have suffered through having no one 
recognised centralising organisation. It will be the function 
of the Federation not only to safeguard the interests of all 
Housing Societies, but to make representations from time to 
time on their behalf to the Government as the recognised 
channel between Societies and the Ministry of Health. 


The Work the Federation Will Do. 

The Federation will continue and expand the work 
hitherto performed by the Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Association, such as the following :— 


(a) Form New Societies. Stimulate the formation of 
Societies in Boroughs and districts where not existing 
and assist them in every way until they are 
thoroughly established. 

(b) Contact with Government. Study all relevant Parlia- 
mentary Bills, Regulations and Statutory Orders and 
communicate with Societies when their interests or 
administration are affected. 


(c) . Financial Assistance. Organise from time to time 
campaigns to raise capital, or for other purposes as 
the need arises; the Federation, when it is firmly 
established, should be in a position to raise loans and 
save costs and delays occurring to each Society when 
raising its own capital. 

(d) Information and Technical Advice. The Federation 
will :-— 

(1) Act as a clearing-house for all information. 

(2) Supply model forms for accounts, rent collect- 
ing, management, etc. 

(3) Circulate, in the form of bulletins, reports on 
the rehousing of tenants, or on various aspects 
of the Societies’ work. 

(4) Provide experienced technical advice, available 
both before and during the preparation of 
schemes. This means that schemes prepared 
by the Societies’ own officials can, if desired, be 
examined by the Federation. 

It is proposed that the Headquarters of the Federation 
shall be located at the Housing Centre, in which the Garden 
Cities and Town Planning Association and other housing 
organisations will have offices. 


Relation Between the Federation and Local Authorities 

It is essential to emphasise that the Federation will work in 
the closest harmony and co-operation with Local Authorities. 
There will be nothing antagonistic to Local Authorities or 
to Municipal housing, in the setting up of the Federation. 
On the contrary, where a Society proposes entering into an 
agreement with the Local Authority under Section 29 of 
the 1930 Act, or Section 25 of the 1935 Bill, the Authority 
will be entitled to assume that a Society, having the backing 
of the National Federation, is an appropriate Society to 
receive their approval and assistance. 


The Setting-up of the Federation. 

The Constitution has been prepared after consultation 
with the Ministry of Health and the Board of Trade, and 
has been sent to all Societies. In order that opportunities 
might be given to Societies to examine carefully what is 
implied by federation, four Regional Conferences have been 
held in London, Birmingham, Manchester and Newcastle. 
At each of these the Memorandum and Articles of Association 
were unanimously accepted, It should be possible to 
complete the legal formalities and to start the Féderation by 
the end of March. All Societies will receive in due course 
a copy of the Constitution, as approved by the Board of 
Trade, together with a formal invitation to ree a. 

. T. Pike. 
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NEW EARSWICK 


THE WORK OF THE JOSEPH ROWNTREE VILLAGE TRUST 
By WILLIAM LOFTUS HARE 





The Late Mr. Joseph Rowntree, Founder 
of the Trust. 


The Land. 
A SLUGGISH stream, called the Wand Mire, 
leaves Moxby Moor in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire and meanders southwards until it becomes 
known as the River Foss, entering the sleepy Ouse 
just below the City of York, once the stronghold of 
the Brigantes. Two roads run northwards from 
York on the right and left of the Foss ; to the right, 
halfway between York and Strensall, has stood for 
centuries the small village with the Saxon name of 
Earswick, while to the left, halfway to Danish 
Haxby stands New Earswick, founded in 1904 by the 
Joseph Rowntree Village Trust. And here begins 
our story. 

The land round the ancient Eboracum is flat and 
almost featureless, so we may surmise that it was 
no great rural charm which caught the eye of Joseph 
Rowntree when his mind had conceived this venture 
of importance. He knew his own city of York, with 
its many crowded and dilapidated houses ; he knew 
the lives of the workers and their social needs; he 
knew, moreover, industrial England, and the way 
of its development for a century of “ progress,” and, 
dissatisfied with its pace, he determined to try an 
experiment in sociology and housing and planning. 


Ideals of the Trust. 

Mr. Rowntree had forerunners and contemporaries 
with similar ideas. Messrs. Lever Brothers Ltd. 
had sought a new home at Port Sunlight; Messrs. 
Cadbury Brothers had made an exodus from Birm- 
ingham to Bournville; Ebenezer Howard had 
written his book and Letchworth Garden City was 
being planned in Hertfordshire. The air was full 
of idealism directed into practical channels and 
tinctured with up-to-date science and art. 

One more factor in the case, of course, was the 
presence of the large Cocoa Works on the outskirts 
of York, with its many hundreds of workers, male 
and female, older and young, living mostly in the 
city. A new village could be a little satellite to 
Eboracum, an Eboracimo as the Romans might have 
called it! (Why did no one suggest the name to 
Mr. Rowntree?) Some, at least, of the cocoa 
workers might find houses here, enjoy the open air 
of the country, settle down and learn the essential 
art of living together in a self-governing community, 
brightening their somewhat humdrum lives. 





Mr. B. Seebohm Rowntree, Chairman of the Trust. 
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The Cocoa Works of Messrs. 


It would perhaps be advisable to recall that Mr. 
Joseph Rowntree, in founding this Trust, expressly 
stated that he did not want Earswick to be a ‘‘Cocoa 
Works Village.”” The Village is open to anyone, 
regardless of whether they are, or are not, employed 
at the Cocoa Works. 


Here then were land, space, people, occupation 
and capital to be welded together in objective form ; 
a small but significant lesson to the understanding 
observer; and here then may be quoted a clause 
in the Deed of Foundation of the Trust : 


“The object of the said Trust shall be the im- 
provement of the condition of the working classes 
(which expression shall in these presents include not 
only artisans and mechanics but also shop assistants 
and clerks, and all persons who earn their living 
wholly or partially, or earn a small income by the 
work of their hands or their minds, and further 
include persons having small incomes derived from 
invested capital, pensions or other sources) in and 
around the City of York and elsewhere in Great 
Britain and Ireland, by the provision of improved 
dwellings with open spaces and where possible 
gardens to be enjoyed therewith, and the organisation 
of village communities, with such facilities for the 
enjoyment of full and healthy lives as the Trustees 
shall consider desirable, and by such other means 
as the Trustees shall in their uncontrolled discretion 
think fit.” 





Rowntree & Co., Ltd., York. 


The land, which comprises 150 acres, lies on both 
sides of the Haxby Road, and is intersected by the 
River Foss; Earswick Station, on the York and Hull 
line of the London and North Eastern Railway, 
adjoins the estate and affords easy and convenient 
access to York city. Messrs. Barry Parker & 
Raymond Unwin, FF.R.I.B.A., prepared the 
scheme for the entire village, with open spaces of 
from 10 to 12 acres for recreative purposes of all 
kinds. They also prepared the plans of all the 
buildings in the village, which number 518 at the 
present time. 


As there was no existing sewerage system of which 
the village could take advantage, it has been necessary, 
at considerable cost, to erect and maintain sewage 
disposal works. The flatness of the land forming 
the village site adds to the difficulty of the sewerage 
problem. 


The essence of the experiment was the provision 
of houses which, though well built, convenient, 
healthy and artistic in design, and having gardens, 
can be let at rentals within the means of the classes 
of workers named above. The rents range from 
5/6 to 12/6 per week. 

It was laid down in the Trust Deed that the 
Founder desired that while the rents should be kept 
as low as possible, they should represent a commer- 
cial return on the capital invested, so that the tenants 
should not be placed in the position of being re- 
cipients of a bounty. 
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The aim of the Trustees is to let the cottages at 
rentals which, after making necessary allowances for 
repairs, depreciation and incidental expenses, shall 
yield a nett return upon capital of from 3 to 34 
per cent. The experience so far gained goes to 
show that to achieve this end a gross rental must 
be obtained equal to 5 or 5} per cent. on the cost 
of the building, including land, sewers and garden. 


This is the basis on which all rents are now fixed. 
It should be pointed out that the Trustees are 
responsible for sewage disposal, road repairs, street 
lighting, scavenging, and the cost of these is included 
in the rent. 


The roadways in the village are comparatively 
narrow—18 feet—but there are grass verges about 
6 feet wide between the roadway and the footpath 
on each side of it. The gardens again adjoin this, 
so that from house to house there is an actual width 
never less than 70 feet. Trees are planted in the 
grass verges, so as ultimately to form avenues. 


A third factor may be added to those of the original 
venture : the great war came and interfered with the 
growth of the village, as with everything else ; it 
created ‘‘ pre-war” and “‘ post-war” portions of 
the estate, financial conditions and rents. But this 
irruption into economics was surmounted by careful 
guidance and courage. The Trust weathered the 
storm. 


The Design of the Village. 


We will now go back to the year 1904 and visit 
the site of the future village. Approaching from the 
south, we cross the railway line and pass up the 
Haxby Road; on the right is the winding Foss ; 
the rest is the green fields of the White Rose Farm 
and a cottage or two here and there. Of this we 
are to make New Earswick. Haxby Road becomes 
the backbone of the village which will be displayed 
on either side and touch the river, which will deter- 
mine the parallel curve of Poplar and Chestnut 
Groves, at the junction of which will be found the 
centre of the design and the village green. It is all 
very simple, largely pre-determined by the existing 
features to which the architects accommodated their 
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Fig. 2. Economic road making. 


plan ; the land is flat and there is no contour to 
give complications. The Foss will be deepened 
and straightened. 


Besides the houses there are to be shops, a school, 
a Folk Hall, playing fields, allotments and sewage 
works. Later, there will be places of worship. 
Water, gas and electricity, needless to say, will make 
a modern village. 


Site Planning. 


The next problem is the site planning of the 
houses, and here we have to enter upon a matter of 
technical theory and practice. The old-fashioned 
way of developing 150 acres athwart the Haxby 
Road would seem to be simple; to draw at right 
angles about ten roads running east and west to the 
edges of the land; to plot as many narrow-fronted 
houses in terraces or semi-detached along these new 
roads ; to build them to one design for cheapness’ 
sake. The plan would look like Fulham, or Preston, 
a bit of Leeds or East London—or even like a part 
of York. 


Mr. Barry Parker and his partner, Mr. (now Sir) 
Raymond Unwin, had been studying this problem 
with great care and found a solution which would 
avoid the familiar evils of congested towns : instead 
of ruling straight lines by simple geometry, they 
would introduce some art and not a little science ; 
they would prove that “ nothing is gained by over- 
crowding ” houses on the site. 


The plan they prepared shows houses on the main 
and cross roads disposed in pairs, fours and sixes, 
well set back, with gardens back and front, and— 
for the first time—a large group of culs-de-sac 
revealing advantages of importance. A short service 
road leads from the main road to a group of, say, 
twelve dwellings ; footpaths connect each group. 
Thus, were brought into existence “ Places ” named 
after the sycamore, the hawthorn, the rowan, the 
rose, the almond, the lilac, the crab and the cherry. 


Figures 1 and 2 show, in formal fashion, the diff- 
erence between the old and the newer method; the first 
needs three cross roads and the second cuts these 
roads down by half while disposing the 16 houses 
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Fig. 3. 
Scheme of Bungalows 





in a pleasant group rather than in parallel rows. 
The cost of roads and public services is reduced 
and the saving is put into the houses. As a concrete 
example, as the village plan shows, the houses off 
Rowan Avenue—if built the old style—would have 
extended the Avenue to double its present length, 
together with the services. Room has been left 
for its future extension by the same principle, as 
shown in the plan. 


Proof. 


The following paragraph may be quoted verbatim 
from Mr. Barry Parker’s lecture before the Town 
Planning Institute : 

““T have made three complete plans for the village since 


the war. Comparing all on the same basis, and that basis 
the highest yet reached, we get : 


The cost per house of roads, sewers and services, 


In pre-war Earswick .. x zig .. £56 13 0 
In my first post-war plan for Earswick .. 4713 0 
In my second post-war plan for Earswick .. 45 10 3 
In my third post-war plan for Earswick .. 43 15 11 


What the cost of roads and services per house will be in 
my fourth post-war plan remains to be seen, but it will be 
less still. ‘Then we can spend more on the houses. In the 
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houses we standardise everything, down to the lengths of 
roof spars, but the plans. The plans we have always to be 
improving.” 


The design of New Earswick is indeed a challenge 
to the immense waste that is taking place all over 
the country in the layout of building estates, owing 
to the fact that up-to-date methods are not adopted 
and consequently far too much is spent on the roads. 
An examination of many housing schemes shows that 
many millions of pounds have, since the War, been 
wasted in this way, while an excellent example of 
up-to-date and economical layout can be seen at 
Earswick. 


House Plans. 


Having dealt with site planning at sufficient 
length, we may now turn to the house plans. 
A glance at the plan of the village will show con- 
siderable variety in the siting of individual houses. 
There is a feature employed at New Earswick known 
as the “turned end.” The two end houses of a 
block of four instead of being continuous with the 
other two, are set at right angles to them. This 
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shortens the row, cheapens the cost of roads, and 
improves the appearance of the block (see Figure 8). 


A group of bungalows was tried in Rowan Avenue, 
and it will be noticed from the plan that the eight 
dwellings are not repetition of one design—though 
the material elements are standardised—but are 
accommodated to the south sunlight. Also, Mr. 
Barry Parker has made places for cycles, prams, fuel, 
etc., in the body of the house, so that outhouses are 
avoided and the unpleasant alternatives of dirty and 
crowded entrance halls. This new feature appears, 
generally, in the houses. (See Fig. 3 and 7). 


Allthe non-parlour houses have “through rooms,” 
so that sunlight may enter at both windows during 
the day (see figure 4) and the parlour houses are, 
of course, not so provided (see figure 5). As 
often as possible, the scullery is on the sunniest 
side. Narrow fronted houses are avoided, and thus 
waste on an internal passage does not occur. The 
roofs are lined with felt, and there is little or no’ 
trouble with frozen pipes and cisterns. Water 
comes from the York supply. 


As to material used, after the war Mr. Barry 
Parker made a thorough investigation of all forms of 
special construction, up to 30 or 40, and came to the 
conclusion that brick was the best and the cheapest. 


Fig. 4 
Non-Parlour Houses 
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THE JOSEPH -ROWNTREE: VILLAGE TRUST 


BARRY PARKER -F-R1B A LETCHWORTH 


—— 


Our photographs are a few of the many that 
have been made of the cottages and views in this 
interesting and pleasant village. 


Financial Matters. 


Having followed the physical development of 
New Earswick from green fields to plan, siting and 
construction, we now turn to other matters of great 
importance. 


A venture of the kind made at New Earswick 
involves careful financial management and is in- 
tended to produce significant sociological results. 
Perhaps in both these matters there are useful 
lessons to be learned by those who will study the 
facts. Many local authorities have laid out estates of 


500 houses on land like that near York; similar 
financial problems present themselves; capital, 
site planning, roads, design and material. When 


all is done, the tenants enter the houses and life 
begins in earnest. 


We have before us the Annual Reports of the 
Trust and cannot do better than to take that of the 
year 1933 as an example. The Report is not long 
and may be quoted textually. The detailed figures 
are found at the end of this article. 
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“SCALE OF FEET 


‘TYPE:-O2:PARLOUR:-COT TAGES: NORTH ‘ASPECT: 


THE JOSEPH ROWNTREE VILLAGE 
TRUST 


The Report for the Year ending 3lst December, 1933 


T December 3lst, 1933. the total number of houses 
A\cceupied was 518. 

The capital expenditure on finished cottages, shops, 
garages, etc., was £268,757, and on land, roads, sewers, 
etc., £49,230, making a total outlay of £317,987. 


Rents receivable amounted to £14,938 in addition to 
which we received £3,011 under the 1919, 1923 and 1924 
Housing Acts, giving a total Revenue of £17,949. 


This figure yields a gross return of 5.64 per cent. on the 
cost of the buildings, plus land, roads, sewers, disposal 
works, etc. 


From the above Revenue we had to meet outgoings for 
the Repairs, Sewage Disposal, Sinking Fund, General 
Upkeep of the Estate and Management. An analysis of 
this expenditure which amounted to £6,052 4s. 9d., is 
given below :— 


ce, ae 
Repairs to Cottages . . im ata = 2,065 14 8 
Repairs to Roads. sie ks ms 251 3 6 
Repairs to Sewers, Culverts, Bridges and 
Becks .. =a ee ihe ie 321 15 4 
Disposal of Sewage . . x ve oa 499 8 9 
Rent Collection, Office Salaries, Expenses 
and Solicitor’s Charges 3 635 13 7 
Architect’s fees and expenses as 117 13 1 
Hedges, Verges, Scavenging, Ratting, etc. 488 2 0 
Damage by Flood ssa -< i 54 $12 5 
Estate Lighting xe eZ C he 102 0 7 
Fire Brigade Exs. and Fire Insurance... ae: 7 0 
Removal and Incineration of House refuse 242 4 4 
Miscellaneous Estate Expenses... we 25 18 5 
Sinking Fund and Depreciation .. + 1,085 11 1 
6,052 4 9 


Deducting this expenditure from Rents and Subsidies 
received the Net Revenue amounted to £11,897, a net 
return of 3.74 per cent. on buildings, plus land, roads, 
sewers, disposal works, etc. 

The attached statement of outgoings for the past seven 
years shows the average cost per cottage for the various 
services. 

Ist March, 1934. 


The table on the last page shows the all-in cost 
of running the estate, apart from education and 
amenities, which are conducted by the joint work of 
the Trust and the North Riding County Council, and 
the Village Council, respectively. 


‘FIRST: FLOOR: PLAN: 


BARRY PARKER -F-RI-BA LETCHWORTH 


Social and Civic Life. 


The two buildings which symbolise this work are 
the School and the Folk Hall. The school is a fine 
serviceable, though not luxurious edifice, and we 
observed the scholars at work and at play. This 
institution was the first, in fact, to have ‘‘ open air ” 
class rooms, now a common practice. It is to be 
supplemented by the addition of the second school 
indicated on the plan. 


Children and young foks must play, and ample 
fields for their sports are provided, growing larger 
as years go by. 


The Trustees lay great emphasis on the educational 
work of the village, and the Reports of the Educa- 
tional Committee are informative and interesting. 
We have before us that for the year 1933-34, signed 
by Mr. Joseph S. Rowntree, the Chairman of the 
School Managers. In 1927 there were 235 scholars 
and in 1934, 328, but the staff had not been increased 
since 1929. During six years, 1929-1934, 81 children 
left to enter secondary schools, 18 to attend the York 
School of Commerce, and 70 to take up employment. 
During the six years 99 children left to receive some 
form of higher education. 


What becomes of the children who pass through 
the School? It is always an important question, 
seldom answered. A Memorandum gives some 
information on this essentially humanistic issue. 
The children earning scholarships migrate to useful 
occupations. A boy in 1914 became an architectural 
draughtsman at York, and in the same year a girl 
became a practical farmer ; another a nurse ; another 
an assistant mistress. There are Bachelors of 
Science, Fellows of several professional Institutes, 
accountants, dentists, chemists, a chef, estate manager 
and one takes B.A. in Honours at Oxford. A few go 
into the Cocoa Works. Many, no doubt, settle 
down in the village to become parents of the future 
citizens. Expenditure by the Trust on the school 
in 1933-1934 was £2,154 13s. 3d. 


Civic Training. 


To civic training the Trustees have given great 
attention. Five hundred houses, sufficient shops 
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and daily work for all, bring together 
a Society of Neighbours, let us hope, 
of friends. 

Here appears the work of the 
Village Council, a vital body in the 
eyes of the Trustees. The Council is 
elected by the residents and assembles 
in the Folk Hall annually to meet’the 
Trustees and at regular intervals to 
transact its business. Everything is 
discussed ; suggestions are heard and 
noted. Housing, readjustment of 
rents, playing fields, bowling greens, 
social club, horticultural society, 
infant welfare, the library, recreation 
ground, floods, garden seeds and 
allotments, postal service, the *bus 
service and even the ubiquitous petrol 
pump. All this affords good training 
and keeps good order and content 
in the village. The lady village man- 
ager is much more to the tenants than 
her title implies, and knows everyone, 
helps and advises all who are in need 
of her assistance. 


Fig. 6. 


This function probably is largely responsible for 
the homely atmosphere of the Village. Tact and 
timely wisdom are the cement of the social structure 
of this pleasant place. 


Lastly—for there must be an end to this article— 
there is the Social Centre, visible to all eyes and used 
to the full by the inhabitants, the Folk Hall of which 
we give a picture. It is a fine building, lately 
enlarged by the addition of a large hall for theatricals, 
dances, concerts, lectures, meetings and “Socials.” 
Here everything happens of a social kind when work 
is done. Like everything else at New Earswick, it 
is run on business lines and pays its expenses. 





Fig. 7 View of Bungalows 
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A Specimen of Cul-de-Sac development 


Mr. Rowntree was emphatic that the villagers 
should not be patronised or “ spoon-fed.” The ac- 
tivities which have been developed by the villagers 
have been developed quite spontaneously, no Trustee 
taking any part in their initiation. The Village 
Council usually takes the initiative in these matters 
and as it only has one regular Annual Meeting with 
the Trustees, readers will realise the complete in- 
dependence of this body. 


It is clearly understood by the Village Council that 
the rents are fixed at a level which will give the Trust 
a return on capital equal to the interest at which a 
public body could borrow money. Mr. Joseph 
Rowntree felt very emphatically that 
it was only by rigid observance of 
this point that Earswick would pro- 
vide a really valuable example of how 
housing could be improved. The 
Council know exactly what that rate 
of interest is, and when they make 
application for any additions to the 
overhead costs of running the Village 
(such as improved lighting, etc.) they 
realise that this may affect rents. In 
other words, they realise that if 
economies are made in the running 
of the Village, rents will benefit; if 
extravagant expenditure is incurred, 
rents will suffer. 


Reflections. 

The advent of a new Housing Bill 
affords an opportunity for reflection 
on the wide national question of 
housing the people of Britain. 

During twenty years we should 
have learned some needed lessons in 
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Fig. 8 Houses with turned-in ends 


the presence of new facts. The first of these is that 
our people are no longer. to be satisfied with the 
older type of housing accommodation, which is fast 
becoming obsolete and in many towns falling into 
decay. The standard of living is being pushed 
upwards by many forces and the spread of invention 
is bringing to an increasing constituency the benefits 
of science. Each generation has larger views than its 
predecessor, and it is inevitable that the house, the 
location of the home, should share in this transform- 
ation. 

And, as the Housing Report and Tables of the 1931 
Census* show, the family is asserting itself in an 
unmistakable manner. ‘The increase in the number 
of persons who ask for a separate family dwelling 
demands a higher sociological standard than was 
formerly adapted. 


New Earswick, therefore, is an ex- 
ample, and one of the earliest, of what 
can be done modestly and effectively 
to meet the demand for higher stan- 
dards of life. 


Our Doctrine. 


Moreover, it illustrates an element 
of the doctrine, taught by Ebenezer 
Howard and the Association which 
he founded, that large towns can, to 
their advantage, throw off satellites 
to convenient distances where home, 
shops, amenities, and even industries 
can be found side by side. The prin- 
ciple is seen in its fullest extent at 
Letchworth and Welwyn Garden 
Cities, which are off-shoots of 
London. At York the main industrial 
factory, in which the people of Ears- 
wick are interested, is sufficiently near 





*H.M. Stationery Office. 6/6 net. Fig. 9 


and sufficiently far from the Village 
to meet general convenience. 


The question which rises to the 
mind at once is whether this principle 
of the decentralised satellite is under- 
stood at this time by those who are 
guiding the destinies of the nation. 
Is it conceivable that under the 
sections of the new Bill, York will 
be invited, or permitted, to build 
high flats under the shadow of the 
Minster, on expensive land, pur- 
chased by the Nation’s subsidy “ in 
order that the workers can be near 
their work ?”” Have the workers in 
any large town made a demand for 
flats of this sort? We have never 
heard it. 


Another reflection roused by our 

study of New Earswick is the fact 

—not yet grasped—that planning and 

housing, like the horse and the cart, 

bear a relation which cannot safely be reversed. Town 

Planning comes first and housing is accommodated 

to it, and Planning generally considered involves the 

consideration of such questions, as are raised by the 
word “ Decentralisation ” in Town and Country. 


One more reflection takes us back to New Earswick, 
and to those who conceived it in the mind and 
established it objectively. We learn from this 
instance that great industrialists can transcend their 
commercial function and enter the field of sociology 
in the spirit of true statesmanship; can help to 
guide their workers into happier surroundings and 
useful lives. The example is one that may well be 
followed by others endowed with equal power. 


~ 





The Folk Hall 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


S we go to press we have before us some documents 
relative to housing business, which can only be referred 
to here. 


The Council for Research on Housing Construction 
has issued a second Report (P. S. King & Son, Ltd., 7s. 6d. 
entitled ‘‘ Housing Standards and Statistics”) which discusses 
housing standards and statistics in a useful way, but as we 
have already said with regard to the first Report, we doubt 
the wisdom of the main proposals of this Council, inasmuch 
as their main thesis is the advisability of building large 
blocks of tenement flats as the solution of the question of 
housing the working classes. 


Political and Economic Planning, commonly known as 
P.E.P., has also issued a formidable Report (16, Queen 
Anne’s Gate, price 5s., entitled ‘‘ Housing England ”’) 
and this again contains a summary of housing legislation, 
standards and requirements, survey of costs and finance, 
analysis of all-in capital costs and other matters. The 
information is useful, but there is an absence, we feel, of 
policy, and certainly of a policy running parallel to ours. 


Thirdly, a second volume of ‘‘A Hundred New Towns 
for Britain ’ (Simpkin Marshall, Ltd., 2s. 6d.) has appeared 
during the last month. ‘This is nearer to our heart than the 
other two documents and we have already given it our 
qualified blessing, with some conditions, which are important. 
The fact, however, that there is a body outside ours that 
sees the solution of the Housing problem in as many as a 
hundred new towns is most encouraging and we should 
not press our differences with this Committee when the 
main ideal conforms to our own. 


The Census. 

Finally, the most important document is one which has 
just appeared: The Housing Reports and Tables and the 
Census of England and Wales, 1931 (H.M. Stationery 
Office, 6s. 6d.). It is too soon to attempt to analyse the 
valuable information here. 1 we can say is that the 
full data is supplied with the understanding of the problem 
as it actually existed in 1931 and is no doubt intensified 
now. The question of housing of private families and the 
evidence of the remarkable increase in family demand is the 
chief doctrine of this valuable Report, to which attention 
should be given. 


The Economist of February 2nd writes: The Report is 
as outspoken as the facts disclosed are disquieting. The 
table reveals what is described in the Report as the “‘ some- 
what sensational facts” that 56,000 families or 331,000 
persons were herded together at a density of four or more 
persons per room, and 183,000 families or 1,071,000 persons 
at densities of three or more persons per room. No less 
than 6.9 per cent, of the population were then living under 
conditions of overcrowding, if overcrowding is defined as 
a density of more than two persons per room. Some of 
the worst conditions were in the Metropolitan area. County 
boroughs occupied an intermediate position between the 
Metropolis and the small towns. Overcrowding in the 
rural divisions was only half that in the aggregate of urban 
areas. 

Moreover, many of the families which were found to be 
sharing 839,000 dwellings were unable to separate them- 
selves for lack of means or alternative accommodation. 
Thus the Report says :— 


The absence of structural separation, when coupled with 
acute overcrowding, enhances and exasperates the worst 
evils of the latter. It is one thing for a family to endure 
its own overcrowding behind its own front door; it is 
a far different thing when the pressure of overcrowding 
in undivided premises thrusts family into family, breaking 
down the barriers of privacy and decency and well nigh 
the structure of separate family life itself. Where these 
conditions are present it may well be felt that matters 
could hardly be worse, apart from any further degradation 
which might be imported by the entirely distinct element 
of unsound and insanitary premises. 


Not content with a mere description of existing conditions, 
the authors of the Report estimate that about 1,700,000 
new dwellings will be required in England and Wales 
between 1931 and 1941, apart from such additions as may 
be produced by structural modification of existing buildings. 
While this seems a conservative estimate, the appalling 
conditions revealed in the Report:call for quick and drastic 
action. It is doubtful if housing conditions to-day are much 
better than in 1931, the date to which the Report refers. 


MODEL CLAUSES FOR TOWN PLANNING 


HE Minister of Health has issued a set of Model Clauses 

for the guidance of local authorities who are preparing 

schemes under the Town and Country Planning Act, 
1932. The clauses are based on’ Provisional Clauses pre- 
pared by the Department and revised in the light of recom- 
mendations made by the Advisory Committee on Town and 
Country Planning appointed by the Minister. 

Provisions are included which have for their object 
the fuller preservation of amenities, the improvement of 
traffic conditions, and the prevention of danger or injury 
to health by the premature development of land not equipped 
with the necessary public services. The clauses also include 
provisions for the protection of owners of existing buildings, 
and give the necessary assistance to the local authorities in 
preparing provisions dealing with practically all matters of 
which account has generally, and apart from special local 
circumstances, to be taken by the planning authority. 

The clauses do not, however, purport fully to cover all 
the matters which may in particular areas properly be 
included in a planning scheme, and it will accordingly be 
open to a local authority to submit supplementary clauses 
designed to meet their special needs. 

Copies of the clauses, with explanatory notes, may be 
purchased (price 2s. net) from His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, at Adastral House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


Housing Administration : A Practical Handbook for 
the Use of Public Health Officials and Others in 
Housing. By Stewart Swift, Chief Sanitary Inspector, 
City of Oxford. Butterworth & Co. (Publishers) Ltd. 25/-. 

This admirable book is probably the last of its kind to 
be issued before the changes foretold in the present Housing 
Bill, and it is possible that some part of it will soon be out 
of date, or will require revision, with the new powers that the 
forthcoming Act will contain. This fact does not reduce the 
actual value of the contents of the present work, which can 
be praised on several grounds. 

Part I contains an historical introduction, which tells 
the familiar story—sad and humiliating to our country—of 
the conditions which obtained in the housing of the urban 
workers during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Then follows an account of the Statutes dealing with housing 
and the Local Authorities concerned with Housing. 

Part II is very near to the heart of the author, because 
it deals with housing inspections ; the fourth section des- 
scribing the law, the fifth the housing standards,-and the 
sixth practical housing inspection. 

Part III brings us to the work possible under the 1930 
Act, and opens in Section 7 with Clearance Areas. Section 
9 deals with Improvement Areas, and Section 10 with 
Rehousing. 

Parts IV, V, and VI carry us on through individual unfit 
houses and grapple with the difficult questions of the defini- 
tion of these, and the still more difficult question of “ reason- 
able expense.” Part V turns to Rural Housing, and should 
be very appropriate to the present problems, and Part VI 
with the unsavoury question of Pests. 

Maps always have a fascination for specialists in Housing, 
and the author gives specimens of Clearance Area Maps, 
showing the way in which pink areas become white, or 
grey, as the case may be, after passing through the hands 
of the Ministry of Health. 
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Great Western (London) Public Utility Society. Air view of Hayes Estate 1933 





GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY GARDEN VILLAGES 


THE LONDON AREA ESTATES 
By T. ALWYN LLOYD 


NE of the most encouraging instances of 

practical co-operation between a great industrial 
Company and its employees for housing purposes is 
the policy which has been followed by the Great 
Western Railway Company in the course of the last 
ten years. 

The Company’s employees in the years immedi- 
ately following the war, like most other sections of 
the community, were confronted with serious 
housing difficulties. After the necessary exploration, 
the Company decided to inaugurate two schemes. 
One was for advancing money to its employees for 
the purchase of their houses on advantageous terms. 
The other, which is the one that we shall describe 
here, was the establishment of a number of Garden 
Villages for the housing of those workers who did not 
desire, or were not in a position, to purchase their 
own homes. The Company decided therefore to 
encourage the formation of Public Utility Societies 
formed by groups of railwaymen in various centres, 
and these have been largely financed by the Company. 


Estates were purchased, as the appended table will 
show, and in addition to this the Company has been 
directly responsible for the construction of roads 
and sewers, the land when developed being leased by 
them for 99 years periods to the Public Utility 
Societies on terms which ensured a return of only 
4 per cent. to the Company on its expenditure. 

Instead of having one Society to operate on the 
various estates, it was decided to have separate 
organisations, and although this entailed a good deal 
more trouble in administration, it has resulted in 
additional interest being taken in the various localities 
which might not have resulted to the same extent 
if a central society had been set up. It will be seen 
that some of the Societies are quite small, and 
others, notably the one in London, are of consider- 
able size. The Great Western (London) Garden 
Village Society is probably the largest purely indus- 
trial housing society that now exists. 

The whole of the financial operations have been 
arranged between the Societies and the Company, 
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Great Western (London) Garden Village at Acton; houses 


and no Government or public loans were entailed. 
Under these arrangements the Societies have bor- 
rowed by way of mortgage from the Company 
90 per cent. of the cost of the houses. The mort- 
gages are for a period of 50 years at 4 per cent. 
interest, which was settled at the outset. From the 
year 1923 until quite recently this was a very favour- 
able rate, and considerably less than the money 
could have been borrowed during that period from 
the Public Works Loan Board, apart from the fact 
that a larger amount per house was lent by the 
Company than would otherwise have been the case. 
The 10 per cent. balance has been found by the 
Societies from investment by their members in 
ordinary shares bearing interest at 5 per cent. In 
practice there has been no difficulty in obtaining 
this investment, and indeed a sum considerably in 
excess of what was required could readily have been 
obtained. During periods of shortage or difficulty, 
particularly in the areas where unemployment was 
high, the other Societies have made temporary loans 
to tide over the emergency. 


The London Society’s operations have been on 
two estates—one at Acton, W.3., and the other at 
Hayes, Middlesex. They are both very well situated 
in regard to main roads, public services, shopping 
and social facilities. 


Tenancies at Acton have been mainly confined 
to certain grades of railwaymen “on short call,” 
such as drivers, firemen, guards and various grades 
from the Company’s repair shops at Old Oak Com- 
mon. At Hayes, tenancies are open to any of the 
other grades of the Company’s employees. The 
development of these two estates has proceeded 
gradually, and this policy proved to be a much 
sounder one than if larger contracts had been placed 
in the early years. Sections of about 50 houses at a 
time were proceeded with, and in this way full 
advantage has been obtained from the reduction in 
building costs which has occurred during the ten 


years. As an indication of 
this, it may be stated that 
in 1923 the parlour type was 
costing £540, and the non- 
parlour £474, whereas in 
the most recent contracts the 
price of the latter had come 
down to £317. 


All the houses have been 
planned and designed with 
the object of securing the 
maximum convenience, am- 
enity and good aspect. The 
living rooms face south, east 
and west; the houses have 
been mainly built in pairs, 
although there are some 
blocks of four, which give 
greater architectural variety 
and incidentally are econ- 
omical in road frontage. 
Every house is provided with 
three bedrooms, and except for one pair of maison- 
ettes which it is proposed to erect at Acton for special 
reasons, there has been no attempt to erect flats or 
smaller dwellings. The demand has been mainly for 
the non-parlour, three-bedroom house, and taking 
the two estates 262 parlour types and 668 non- 
parlour have been built. 


in Noel Road, 1924 


Electric light has been provided, in addition to 
gas for cooker, washing copper and for bedroom 
fires in certain types. 


The living rooms and parlours have polished wood block 


floors, and the houses are fitted up with ample cupboards, 
dressers, porcelain enamelled baths, sinks and modern type 
W.C.’s. Intheliving rooms there are ‘combination’ type 
stoves, with ovens and open fire, the back boiler being 
behind these for the domestic hot water supply. In the 
sculleries only gas cookers are installed, and in this way 
there is no inducement for families to use them in sub- 
stitution of the living room. 


In the elevations, “‘ features ’’ and superfluous details 
have been studiously avoided, the intention being that the 
architectural effect should depend on pleasant grouping and 
harmonious design and materials. Multi-coloured facing 
bricks and hand-made tiles have been largely used, but 
some of the blocks are finished in colour-washed roughcast ; 
pantiles and double-Roman tiles being also introduced on 
some of the sections. | Double-hung sash windows were 
found to be popular, and, with projecting eaves and dignified 
doorways, they have enabled a simple neo-Georgian flavour 
to be imparted to the design. In other blocks, standard 
steel windows in wood surrounds have been adopted, the 
houses built most recently having horizontal panes, which 
give a new note to the elevations. The density of develop- 
ment has averaged between 10 and 11 to the acre, and the 
average depth of plot is 100 ft., which provides about the 
size of garden which is found suitable to the tenant. Rail- 
waymen have a reputation for being good gardeners, and this 
is fully maintained on these garden villages, where it is 
quite exceptional to see a plot which is not well looked after. 
The Society has laid out many wayside greens and small 
open spaces in addition to providing recreation ground and 
allotments. Various social activities are carried on by the 
tenants’ Societies, which indicate the healthy spirit which 
is met with in these new communities. At Acton, two 
blocks of shops were erected by the Company near the 
Tube Station, but at Hayes there has been no need for 
these, as there are other shops in the immediate vicinity. 
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The Acton Corporation are about to erect an 
elementary school in the Garden Village, and it 
is encouraging to record that on both estates the 
tenants are taking their full share in local civic 
responsibilities. 

The total number of houses built in the Great 
Western villages is 1,465, of which 930 are on the 
London Society’s estates. 


When subsidies were available under the 1923 


and 1924 Housing Acts, advantage was taken of 
them to counteract the high cost of building. In 
most cases the G.W. Societies obtained the benefit 
of annual subsidies under the 1924 Act. Recent 
sections have been carried through without subsidies. 


Weekly rents, exclusive of rates, on the London 
estates are: parlour houses 12/6 at Hayes and 13/9 
at Acton, and non-parlour 10/- and 11/3 respect- 
ively. 





Great Western (London) Garden Village at Hayes. 


Houses in Showers Way 


HOUSES BUILT TO 1934 


London : 
Acton 
Hayes 
Plymouth : 
Peverell 
Laira 
Truro 
Penzance 
Severn Tunnel 
Caerphilly .. 
Barry . 
Swansea 


Parlour. Non-Parlour. Total. 
120 Me 370 aa 490 
142 ee 298 i 440 

30 za 54 ~~ 84 
20 Ks 60 at 80 
14 at 22 ae 36 

8 ‘a 12 - 20 
14 =a 28 x) 42 
40 2 68 <a 108 
32 = 75 i 107 





TOTALS 


448 “s 1017 “i 1465 
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Old Prague: Prasna Brana, Golden Lane and Old Inn 


THE PLANNING OF GREATER PRAGUE 


By W. G. RAFFE, A.R.C.A., F.R.S.A. 


ORE building is in progress in Prague, capital 

of Czechoslovakia, than any other European 
capital, excepting perhaps Moscow. The State 
Town Planning Commission, operating under two 
Acts (Feb. 2, 1920, No. 114 Coll. of Laws and 
Decrees—uniting 39 adjacent communities with 
Prague ; and Feb. 5, 1920, No. 88 Coll. of Laws 
and Decrees, providing a Commission to plan for 
this Greater Prague and 78 surrounding com- 
munities) extended over an area of 17,189 hectares, 
and then to 36,200 ha. Until 1918, Prague was a 
provincial city of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
area of 2,101 ha., of irregular growth. On the in- 
auguration of the Czechoslovak Republic, these 
early measures were passed, to make this old and 
beautiful city into a worthy capital. Though off 
international lines, 12 state highways converge on 
Prague, creating a traffic problem previously grave. 


New by-pass roads, therefore, are a special feature, 
involving new bridges, subways and embankments, 
designed to divert through traffic from the Old 
Town, and Hradéany. Many arcades, a definite 
feature puzzling to foreigners learning topography, 
exist in the Old Town; and some are planned for 
new work, including public passages through large 
blocks as is done in some American buildings. Old 
streets are narrow and no more space is available 
in the centre. 20 m. wide streets are planned with 
a 5 m. lobby. These sheltered sidewalks will be 


welcome in the somewhat rainy climate of this locality. 


Gradients on the hilly terrain are limited to 2 : 15 
or on second-class roads 1 : 17; perhaps more in 
residential streets. 5 m. deep front gardens are 
planned, though with view to widening. As far 
as possible, all gardens are on south sides. 


Transport. 


With rapidly increasing population—well over the 
million—daily transit raises numerous problems. 
Steam railways were not well planned: now it is 
proposed to reconstruct Wilson Station for passenger 


traffic only, extended to 19 platforms, increasing _ 


from present 1,200 trains daily to 1,900; from 
120,000 passengers to 720,000 ; encroaching slightly 
on Vrchlicky Gardens. Freight, express parcels 
and mails will be handled at Masaryk Station. 
Other stations are to suffer less change. 


Fast trains are planned within radius of 25-30 km., 
passing local stations on a centre line serving functions 
of underground fast traffic. Probably only one under- 
ground line will be made, from Dejvice to Vinohrady 
district. Local traffic will be carried by motor 
’buses in the centre and trams for suburban journeys 
with less frequent stops. Horse-drawn traffic still 
slackens general speeds. 


Actual street paving is a problem, for a surface 
fit alike for horse and motor traffic, on considerable 
gradients, admits of no easy solution. In wide 
streets like Vaclavské Name&ti, it can be done by 
providing differential roads ; but such wide streets 
are few in the centre. 


Air traffic to and through Prague is considerable. 
The city aerodrome, for both military and civil air 
services (all State controlled) is on the Letnany- 
Kbely plateau, to the east, with adequate space and 
buildings ; but the approaches were unsatisfactory. 
Another site has been reserved to the west. When 
aviation provides machines with shorter take-off, 
the Strahov Stadium will provide an aerodrome 
almost in the town centre. For several years, 
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Prague has been within ten-hours air journey from 
London, via Rotterdam-Nurnberg-Dresden. New 
machines will halve the time very soon. 


Population Density. 

As with most cities, planning involves outward- 
developing residential areas. In Zizkov, density 
reaches the large figure of 1,221 persons per hectare. 
In Malesice, however, it is less than 250. New 
conditions provide for no more than 560, in the inner 
city ; but it is hoped to make the centre principally 
commercial or administrative in character. In 
new districts, density must not exceed 500; while 
in open districts 220 is prescribed. According to 
this, the town area can accommodate 1,500,000 
inhabitants, which figure should be reached in 50 
years. 

Zoning is enforced also in permitted heights. 
Skyscrapers are definitely forbidden. Maximum 
heights for main thoroughfares are 22.50 m. In 
side streets four-storeyed buildings are permitted ; 
and in streets less than 15 m. wide, only three- 
storeyed structures. Great care is given to preserve 
notable, historic and monumental structures. Spaces 
unfit for building (steep slopes, etc.) will not be 
kept as public gardens, but used mainly as private 
property, orchards, gardens, allotments or for other 
agricultural usage. 


Parks and Gardens. 

In free areas, children’s playgrounds and sports 
grounds will be placed. A minimum standard of 
3 sq. m. of playground to each person is provided 
in the plans; this allowance may be increased. 
There are no terrace cottages. Industrial plants 
(determined by prevailing winds) are to be put in 
areas cleared in Liben, Vysocany and Stranice, 
with extensive garden colonies for employees, since 
it is thought advisable that artisans should live not 
too distant from employment. This also permits, 
it is urged, more economical use of transport and 
diminution of “ rush hours.” 


Schools. 

Many new schools are planned as completely 
isolated units in green areas with playgrounds. One 
entire district is being cleared for larger educational 
institutions : Slup for the Medical Faculty; and 
central part of Dejvice for School of Technology. 


Markets. 

In each district, covered markets are designed, 
having direct tram communication with a Central 
Market planned near Rustonka ; this will communi- 
cate with railways and river services. Supplementary 
to these retail markets, vast warehouses are to be 
built near Cerveny dvur and the projected ports. 
New slaughter houses, hospitals, and social institutes 
are also in the scheme. 

Several sections of Prague display already, con- 
siderable degrees of development. Bubeneé is one. 
Many Government offices, contrary to tradition, are 
placed at present outside the main civic area. The 
sports centre, the great Stadium, scene of the im- 


mense Sokol gatherings, is another notable project 
already in being. 


The most striking section of garden city planning 
proper, however, is in the riverside estate developed 
during the last five years, and known as Barrandov. 
With its rocky site, it presented at once a problem 
and an opportunity. Havell, the engineer-architect 
of Prague, has evolved fine solutions, with a café- 
restaurant overlooking the river; and a swimming 
pool below, with detached residences of most 
attractive design surrounding this centre, on less 
steep sites. 


The River Vitava. 

The fine river Vitava (or Moldau) is navigable, 
connecting with the Elbe near Celakovice. No 
regular local passenger steamboats operate, but 
long distance excursion steamers sail up and down 
stream; while some industrial traffic is general. 
It often freezes in winter. Some bends are to be 
lessened in width and ground recovered. All banks 
not used for navigation are reserved for green 
zones, for sports, parks, children’s playgrounds, 
allotment colonies and horticultural concerns. On 
one section, from Vysehrad tunnel to Branik, a 
National Stadium is planned, and aquatic sports 
will have swimming pools provided. Another 
competition is in preparation for new exhibition 
grounds, with extension of Stromovka Park, co- 
operating with the growing Prague Sample Fair 
management. 


The beauty of the River Vitava by the Karl 
Bridge is to be extended, keeping water by use of 
locks, further to facilitate navigation and to secure 
water-power. The lock at Troja, now inadequate, 
will be moved to Podbaba, creating a longer stretch. 
The pool for rafts (of timber) in Smichov will 
be converted into a complete commercial harbour ; 
and a new raft-pool constructed lower down. 
Daily city passenger traffic is not now con- 
templated. 


Housing. 

Speculative building has been as far as possible abolished, 
as all work is indirectly controlled by the Ministry of Works 
and there is the basic influence of the wide nationalisation 
of land through Czechoslovakia acting as a restraint on 
excessive cost. Hence money value goes into structure 
instead of vanishing uselessly as interest ; while rents remain 
on the whole moderate. This reflects again in the cost of 
living, which is still lower than in any other continental 
country, 


Considerable advance has been made on the quaint 
lean-to ‘‘ Houses of the Alchemists ”’ in the Golden Lane, 
to the modernist structures of Zabehlice, to the south of 
Prague, on the River Vitava. Full advantage has been taken 
of recent work in Europe or the United States since 1912, 
when the first modernist house was erected in the city. 


Restriction is placed against building directly on arterial 
roads ; houses are put in parallel streets ; and at dangerous 
points, subways or road bridges are being provided. In 
residential quarters where the nature of the terrain, aided 
by economic factors, admits of tenement houses, three- 
storeyed buildings may be erected. In other places blocks 
of flats are constructed, of six or seven storeys. And where 
tenement blocks are impractical, garden cottages, detached 
or in small blocks, are proposed. 
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New Prague: Apartment Houses, Villa and Cafe Restaurant 


Many of the higher priced houses—the actual values are 
usually fifty per cent. cheaper, style for style, than English 
houses of the same class—are constructed in the severe 
modernist mode. These permit, as in several visited by 
the writer at Barrandov, a wide range of summer and winter 
comfort at a minimum of expense. The buildings planned 
by Architect Jaroslav Fragner are exemplary. 


He provides, for instance, in his ‘“‘ Type J-N 6, three 
floors, on a site of about 12 x 12 metres. The basement 
includes porch, hall with stairs off and w.c. with five rooms 
for coal, storage, laundry, workshop or store, and general 
store. His first floor has a wide terrace the whole length of 
the front, with a living room of equal width; behind it a 
smaller dining room and kitchen. The second floor has 
also a full length terrace, not so wide, with five bedrooms, 
all single, bathroom and w.c. Three front bedrooms open 


INTERNATIONAL HOUSING CONGRESS 


to the terrace from which exterior steps reach the hillside. 
Every house reveals slight variations to accommodate it 
closely to the hilly site. 


Thin but strong walls of ferro-concrete are plentiful, 
with ample fenestration. Obvious, too, are the numerous 
large plants found in domestic interiors, reflecting the 
Teutonic veneration for plant life evident in the three million 
Germanic people of Bohemia. 


On the more hilly sites, garages are impractical, and an 
owner leaves his car at the estate garage a few minutes walk 
distant. This feature might well be adopted for English 
estates ; to provide a communal garage with service and 
repair facilities instead of endless duplication in multiple 
sheds. In Prague communications are quite good: the 
development of housing has already lessened the city’s 
daily transport problem. 


IN PRAGUE 


23rd—30th JUNE, 1935 


HE International Housing Association, Frankfort 

a/M. Hansa- Allee 27 is holding an International 
Congress this year, which will deal with questions 
of particular importance relating to housing. The 
invitation to hold the Congress was issued to the 
Association by the town of Prague and the Czecho- 
Slovakian Government and it will take place in 
June. The reports on the topics of Slum Clearance, 
Installation of the small dwelling, Measurements to 
house the unemployed and short-time workers will 
contain most important material for study beyond 
the scope of the usual congress-publication. There 
will be an international exhibition of plans at which 
the measures for slum clearance in 20 European and 
American towns will be shown, with figures in detail. 
Also the subject of the technical equipment of the 
small dwelling will be shown at the exhibition and 
illustrated by numerous plans. There will be a 
separate exhibition devoted to housing and town- 
planning in Czecho-Slovakia. 


Housing experts, architects, and representatives 
of the municipal authorities in all countries will 
find in the study-tour through Czecho-Slovakia an 


opportunity of studying not only the problems of 
slum clearance in the beautiful old towns of Prague 
(Praha), Briinn (Brno) and Pressburg (Bratislava), 
but also notable examples of modern architecture in 
these cities and in the new industrial town of Zlin 
(Bata-Works). The subjects to be discussed are of 
urgent importance in all countries; and an inter- 
national exhibition showing clearly all measures of 
importance which are being adopted with regard to 
slum-clearance, building of small dwellings, immi- 
gration, etc., lends a special importance to this 
Congress. 


A detailed programme can be had on application 
to the organising-bureau of the Congress, Monsieur 
Henri Sellier, conseiller général, 32, Quai des 
Célestine, Paris, 3 or to the General Secretariat, 
General Secretary Professor Franz Schuster, Frank- 
furt a/M, Hansa-Allee 27. 


English readers can obtain programmes from The 
Secretary, Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Association, 13, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, London, 
S.W.1. 
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GARDEN CITY ITEMS 


LETCHWORTH. 


HE 31st Ordinary General Meeting was held on Dec. 
‘T ish when Sir Edgar Bonham Carter took the chair. 

Some extracts from his address follow here, first on 
Finance and then on the Housing Policy. 

Taking now the liabilities side of the Balance Sheet, 
Share Capital amounts to £345,209, an increase of £77,655. 
This increase is due to the balance of the issue of additional 
5 per cent. Preference Shares being taken up. 

It was a very satisfactory proof of the credit of the Company 
that it had no difficulty in raising the capital it required 
by the issue of 5 per cent. Preference Shares. The result 
greatly strengthens the financial structure of the Company. 

* * «# 


Turning to the Profit and Loss Accounts, I will first take 
the Estate Account. The credit balance on this account is 
£17,332, compared with £19,179 in 1933, a reduction of 
£1,847. Ground Rents increased by £448. On the other 
hand, there is a reduction of £229 in the Farm, Cottage, 
Residential, Factory and Sundry Rents, due to part of the 
Tenement Factory, and the Letchworth Hall Hotel having 
been unlet. The profit on work executed is lower by £49, 
while that on sale of gravel and sand shows an increase of £92. 

* * * 


The Gas Profit and Loss Account shows a credit balance 
of £8,566, which is £300 higher than last year. This result 
has been brought about by a reduction in the cost of manu- 
facture, in spite of the fact that the consumption and the 
gross revenue are lower. 

The credit balance of the Water Profit and Loss Account 
at £5,393 shows a small increase of £110. There is an 
increased charge for rates amounting to £342 due to 
revised assessment which took effect from the Ist April last. 
In a full year the increase would be £684. As, in the 
opinion of the Directors, this increase is not justified, they 
have decided to appeal against the assessment. 

The Electricity Profit and Loss Account shows a credit 
balance of £24,511, which is £3,287 higher than last year. 
This result is encouraging, especially in view of the fact 
that there is an increased charge for rates of approximately 
£1,250. The total charge for rates was £4,877 and con- 
stitutes a heavy charge on the undertaking. 


* * * 


Policy. 


It may be of interest if I draw your attention to the bearing 
of the town plan of Letchworth on some problems of town 
planning which are now being much discussed. 

The plan was based on a reasoned consideration of the 
purposes which the town was intended to fulfil and its 
probable future needs. Hence it is not remarkable that it 
has proved to be thoroughly practical. 

What is remarkable is that the principal problems which 
are now perplexing town planners and the authorities who 
are responsible for town planning, were solved in the Letch- 
worth Town Plan thirty-one years ago. 

I will mention four of these problems. 

(1) The first problem is one which, in view of the Govern- 
ment’s new Housing Bill, is a very pressing one. 

What is the right way to deal with overcrowding in a 
large city, rehousing the families in tenements on expensive 
sites near their former homes, that is to say a policy of 
concentration, or rehousing them in cottages on cheap land 
outside the city, that is to say a policy vf decentralisation ? 
The former method will necessitate the payment of high 
subsidies by the Government. 

The latter can be carried out without subsidies or with 
much lower subsidies. The Minister of Health is lending 
his weight in favour of the former policy. His reason is 
that the workers must live near their work. That, subject 
to some qualifications, is undoubtedly true. Yet it is, I 
think, not conclusive. 

The right policy is surely that of Howard, namely, to 
facilitate the movement not only of the workers, but also 
of the work from the large cities to sites cutside. Admittedly, 





a large number of industries, and the workers in those 
industries, cannot, owing to the nature of the work, move 
out of the large cities. 

But a policy which concentrates on rehousing in the 
central districts of large cities and towns, without being 
accompanied by a policy of decentralisation not only of the 
workers but of industry, is open to serious objections. 

It is unnecessarily expensive, since, in addition to involving 
high subsidies, it will tend to raise the value of land in the 
centre of towns. And although it will diminish the con- 
gestion of the population as measured by the room, it will 
ultimately increase the congestion as measured by the acre. 

(2) The next problem has received much attention in the 
Press owing to the growing motor traffic. It is that of 
ribbon development. 

Although motor traffic was only in its infancy when 
Letchworth was founded, ribbon development has been 
entirely avoided in the development of the town. It 
would infringe the principle of an agricultural belt and would 
deprive the residents of the civic advantages which they 
obtain in a more concentrated town. 

(3) The third problem is that of zoning. Although it is 
obviously in the public interest to prevent factories from 
establishing themselves in residential areas, it is rare except 
for Letchworth, Welwyn and Wythenshawe, and a few 
towns of exclusively residential character, to find a town 
where factories are in fact restricted to an industrial quarter. 

(4) The last problem I will mention is the control of the 
elevations of buildings and of unsightly advertisements. 
A walk through the streets of almost any of our large cities 
or towns shows how little is being done to maintain a reason- 
able standard of architecture and of good manners in 
buildings. 

Howard’s solution of all these difficulties was that the 
land should be held either by or in trust for the community. 
It is, I believe, the only complete solution. 

A shareholder at the meeting called attention to the little 
book called Letchworth, where Town and Country Meet. 
It is certainly a charming publication worth more than 
the 6d. charged for it. 

* 2 * 


WELWYN GARDEN CITY. 
HE Urban District Council are proceeding with a new 
scheme for about 80 houses, which will bring their 
total up to 876 houses. The Garden City Company 

are also just commencing a new group of 150 houses for 

letting at rentals of about 15/- to 16/- per week inclusive. 

The health statistics continue to be the best in England 
and Wales—remarkable fact, seeing that Welwyn is now 
mainly an industrial town. For 1933 the death rate was 
5.9 per 1,000 as compared with 12.3 for England and Wales, 
while the infant mortality rate (a fairer test) was 23 per 
1,000 births, against 64 for England and Wales. The 
comparative figures for 7 years do not differ materially 
from the 1933 comparison. Nearly two-thirds of the 
babies who would die in an average district of England and 
Wales are saved in Welwyn. 

New factories have been built for Ferramic Industries 
Ltd. (making a new material for enamelling hardware) 
and the Barnet Comb Co., Ltd. (who will make 10,000,000 
combs a year for the British market). Another large new 
factory is about to be commenced. Extensions have been 
made by Andrew Buchanan & Sons (toffees), Beiersdorf 
Ltd. (pharmaceutical preparations), the Regent Film 
Studios, Mouldrite Ltd. (a branch of Imperial Chemical 
Industries Ltd.), Norton Grinding Wheel Company Ltd. 
and Murphy Radio Ltd. New industries include a firm 
making Scrapers, Arran Motors Ltd. (Diesel lorries) and the 
Haurand Castor Company Ltd. 

The Urban District Council have decided to build Council 
Offices at a cost of £15,000 to £18,000. 

New shops have been let for Ironmongery and Hardware, 
Boots and Shoes, Men’s Wear, Furniture and Pianos, 
Radio and Music. The Watford and St. Albans Gas Co. 
are building Showrooms and Offices in Howardsgate. 
Further shops are about to be commenced. 
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REBUILDING THE HOLY LAND 
By LOUIS KATIN 
(Late Leader Writer ‘ Palestine Post’’) 


HEN I was in Palestine recently, a highly-placed 
WV Zionist official told me “‘ the Jews make bad town- 

planners ; they can’t wait ; if they see an open space 
they want to build on it.” 

He was replying to my indignant remarks about the state 
of town-planning and architectural style in modern Palestine. 
It may seem invidious to blame the Jews for the mess which 
modern Palestine has got into architecturally. But, since 
the Government has been so acquiescent, and since the 
Jews are the main builders of modern industrialised Palestine 
(spending over twelve million pounds on six cities in eight 
years), it is they who must be criticised. 

To be fair, though, it must be remembered that the 
Zionist leaders have not usually State or municipal authority 
to enforce their town-planning ideas. For instance, though 
the Jews are in a majority in Jerusalem, they cannot carry 
out admittedly much-needed improvements. 

For this reason it will probably be many years before the 
Holy City gets an open space or public park. The visitor 
looks in vain for a mythical so-called Municipal Garden, 
and eventually finds that it has been transformed into a 
taxi-cab rank, with one or two eucalyptus trees to indicate 
former glories. 

On Saturday afternoons the population, having nowhere 
to go, turn main thoroughfares into promenades and play- 
grounds. Men, women and babies in perambulators take 
the air in congested crowds, while cars screech their pre- 
carious way to safety. 

This lack of open spaces is one of the most deplorable 
defects in all Palestine, which has in the last decade intro- 
duced so many European reforms. 

Of architectural uniformity in Palestine there is very 
little. Probably the biggest obstacle is individual ownership. 
Every father’s ambition is to own a house and pay for it by 
letting rooms. Having got together a few pounds he will buy 
a piece of land, either in a built-up area or in the wilderness, 
and then commission a builder to make him the embryo of a 
house, either to his own or the builder’s design. Then he 
will set about getting tenants, and as the number of tenants 
grows so will the house. 

Thus the great majority of people live in flats. Lately 
the tendency has been to set up huge tenement blocks of 
flats, sometimes occupying as much as half a street. The 
English estate system, whereby a speculative builder will 
erect a number of small individual houses, is unknown, save 
in one or two suburbs or colonies. 

Now, Jerusalem is a stone-built town, and the introduction 
of houses of bare concrete makes a conflicting and ugly 
impression. A mania for transplanting Europe into the 
Oriental landscape without regard to aesthetic results, even 
on Mount Scopus and the Mount of Olives, has only been 
equalled by a blissful and chaotic disregard of site, so that 
the visitor surveying Jerusalem from the summit of the 
million-dollar stone-built Y.M.C.A. feels he is gazing on an 
enlarged mad-house. 

There are actually two Jerusalems, as most people know : 
the Old City, of biblical birth, surrounded by a stone wall, 
and the Outer City, which is no more than fifty years old 
and surrounds its parent on every side. Between them 
they shelter one hundred thousand inhabitants, the majority 
in the new quarters. 

The Old City is one of the few bright spots, architecturally. 
When Jerusalem was captured by Lord Allenby in 1917, he 
secured Mr. W. H. McLean to prepare a scheme of protec- 
tion. Under this scheme the medieval aspect of the place 
was preserved, and a belt outside the walls was preserved 
as open land, 

Another bright spot is the new industrial town being 
constructed at Haifa Bay, known as Emek Zebulun, on land 
owned by the Keren Kayemeth (Jewish National Fund). This 
enlightened body is working to a plan which, prepared by 


Professor Abercrombie, will comprise industrial, residential 
and agricultural zones, with abundant amenities on garden 
city lines, together with a labour settlement. Under this 
plan refineries which were to be built by the Iraq Petroleum 
Company near residential quarters are to be shifted—an 
alteration which would not have been considered necessary 
five years ago, had the occasion arisen at the parent town of 
Haifa close by. 

Haifa is the world’s most blatant example of individualistic 
development. It became prominent as a residential and 
commercial centre after the War, owing to the unparalleled 
beauty and healthfulness of its position at the foot of Mount 
Carmel. It doubled its population to sixty thousand within 
a few years, and the construction of the new harbour, 
making it second only to Marseilles as a Mediterranean port, 
increased its importance still further. 

Here the same processes which pillaged the country 
round Old Jerusalem went on unchecked. Hadar Hacarmel, 
the commercial centre of the town, midway between the 
sea and the summit of Mount Carmel, has been described 
by Mr. Clifford Holliday, the well-known Palestine architect, 
as “ over-built and totally ruined as a desirable suburb. 
The town itself has scarcely a building of architectural 
interest and is singularly unattractive. 

‘* Perhaps,” he adds, “ it is not too late to make amends, 
but this would mean the most stringent control possible 
and the immediate cancellation of all private interests.” 

Fortunately the Government has at last woken up to 
realities, and it does seem that future development will be 
controlled. Under the town-planning commission an 
Outline scheme will preserve the Carmel itself from van- 
dalism, retaining its natural features, trees, wadies, valleys 
and park lands. Main avenues will be opened up, with a 
system of bye-pass roads connecting and widening existing 
streets. Building will be set well back, allowing a distant 
vista, and zoning will be enforced. 

Hitherto vested interests have been permitted to sabotage 
most town planning schemes. The schemes drafted by 
Sir Ronald Storrs, Palestine’s first High Commissioner, 
and by Sir Patrick Geddes, were emasculated, and even the 
provisions which were allowed to escape were allowed to 
become a dead letter. 

For a different reason Tel Aviv is also in a parlous state 
architecturally. This city, the only all-Jewish city in the 
world, was founded as a seaside suburb in 1909 by a handful 
of professionals and commercialists. No one dreamed in 
those days that Tel Aviv (Hill of Spring) would assume 
its present dimensions and contain eighty thousand people. 
Little if any planning was done, and consequently the rush 
of Jews fom all over the world as soon as the War was over 
and Palestine was declared a Jewish National Home, took 
the founders by surprise. The boom in Jaffa oranges and 
the incursion of German refugees swelled the flood, and the 
Jewish Municipal Council, despite progressive ideas on 
town planning matters, were almost swept off their feet by 
sheer force of numbers. 

Speculative building has gripped the city like a disease, 
the sand dunes are being swallowed up further and further, 
prices of land have soared a hundred-fold, building costs 
are made to yield a return of 12 per cent., ‘and all ideas of 
harmony and preservation of amenities have been thrown 
overboard. The beautiful Mediterranean itself has become 
fronted with ugly shacks and commercial litter of every 
description. The narrow roads, intended originally for 
single-storey villas, are now top-heavy with massive three- 
storey houses and tenement-blocks, and motor-traffic sets 
up a din which has no way of escape. 

This mad process has at last been checked by the muni- 
cipality. New roads are wide enough for the new conditions, 
existing roads are being improved, buildings are becoming 
more architectural, parks and gardens are being laid down, 
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and a harmonious plan of seashore development is to be 
enforced. Skyscrapers will not be tolerated, and there are 
to be no fourth storeys until all the vacant sites are built 
upon and present buildings have second and third storeys. 

Architecture has improved in similar fashion in Tel Aviv 
and other cities. At first, immigrants of the post-war years 
would erect buildings of the styles current in their native 
countries, while others would try to express inchoate in- 
dividual ideas in stone. The results were heterogeneous 
and chaotic. Later architecture, such as the interesting 
Haifa Technicum, was influenced by the native Arab style. 
Hebraic ornaments, like the Shield of David and the seven- 
branched candlestick, were also introduced. 

“Of recent years, however (quoting Mr. J. Shiffman, 
Tel Aviv Municipal Engineer), the style of buildings has 
undergone a marked change for the better, and although it 
is too early to speak of a Palestinian architecture, it is clear 
that the new builder is freeing himself from the fetters of a 
hampering and alien tradition.” 

Mr. Shiffman points out what is to the visitor the most 
striking phenomenon in modern Palestine—the aping of 
Central European styles. A rationalistic architecture, devoid 
of surcharged ornament, with large effects obtained through 
the relation of masses, spacing and colour, is now responsible 
for the rebuilding of Palestine—not only in the urban areas 
but in the farming settlements too ! 

When the wonderful qualities of Eastern light and sky 
are taken into account it cannot be denied that the results 
are grand and impressive. The English visitor will be the 
most struck with the generous proportions of the buildings, 
and the absence of small lines and finicky details habitual to 
architects at home. All littleness is swept away-by bold 
lines and curves. 

Interior building is of a high order. Living rooms are 
lofty and spacious, and offices are well laid out, with good 
ventilation, sanitation and drainage. All new flats have 


bathrooms with needle showers, and are electrically lit. 
In more than one respect a good deal of English interior 
planning is inferior to the Palestinian. 

The handsomeness of individual buildings is heightened, 
especially in Jerusalem, by the use of natural stone. As many 
as twenty varieties of stone are quarried locally, their colour 
ranging from the white Meleka to the black Basalt. Most 
of them belong to the limestone species, or dolomitic lime- 
stone, and a common sight in Jerusalem is a gang of stone- 
breakers working just off the highway in the shelter of an 
improvised tent or ‘‘ sucah”” made of sacking. 

Cement, silicate and clay bricks are also used for building, 
as well as concrete made with “ zifsif,” a seashore sand which 
contains a large amount of broken shells. Hundreds of 
camels are used to transport this sand to the cement factories, 
and it is queer to reflect that these primitive beasts of the 
desert track should now be used for the construction of 
modern Western cities with cinemas, fashionable shopping 
centres, taxis, electric lighting, and all the rest. 

How immense the building activity in the Holy Land is 
to-day is indicated by its absorbing twenty-six per cent. 
of the working population. Tel Aviv alone produces close 
on five million bricks per month, and cement factories and 
others are working double or treble shifts to keep up with 
the demand. A shortage of building workers, due to immi- 
gration restrictions, has added to the difficulties of the 
industry. Wages have risen accordingly, workers from other 
industries have deserted for the higher-paid building ranks. 

Workmanship, however, is now at a fairly high level, 
compared with its standards ten years ago, when men had 
to be trained to every task. 

Taking all factors into consideration, it seems likely that 
the worst and ugliest days of Palestine’s re-building are over, 
and that the country will now go forward to happier and 
more aesthetic conceptions of its duties in regard to archi- 
tecture and town-planning. 


THE FUTURE POPULATION OF GREAT BRITAIN 


HE Sociological Review, April 1934 (35 Gordon Square, 

5/-) contains among its excellent articles one of special 

interest to our concerns. It is written by Grace C. 
Leybourne, in the confident style of a master. The con- 
clusions of the calculation are given in three tables, the 
first of which is for Great Britain, the second for England 
and Wales and the third for Scotland. There are four 
“‘ age-groups ”: 0—15, 15—45, 45—65, 65 + into which 
males, females and persons are divided. The estimates 
are based on the known figures of the 1931 census and look 
forward by quinquennial periods to 1976—with what results ? 

Remarkable, certainly, and—according to _ national, 
economic and moral standards adopted—either serious 
or satisfactory. It is difficult to say which. 

hose who believe our land is over-populated will not 
be alarmed to learn that the author’s conclusions point 
to a decline of 3,401,800 in the first age-group, of males ; 
4,052,800 in the second; an increase of 863,600 in the 
third and of 938,000 in the fourth. Thus, youthful and 
adult working males will have decreased by 3,189,200 
and dependents, young and old, by 2,463,800. In a word, 
human economic productivity will have decreased more 
than human dependent consumption—to be precise, by 
725,400. Is it good or bad to have three quarters of a 
million less male hands to feed, clothe, house and serve 
the population that is dependent upon them ? 

As to females, the second age-group in which the child- 
bearing women are found, is to decrease by 5,027,600, 
while the third and fourth age-groups will increase together 
by nearly two millions. 

Adding adult working males and feinales (group 2) we 
see that in 1976 there will be less productive workers, 
by over nine millions, than now. 

Looking at the matter from a nationalist point of view, it is 
surely dangerous that our island should decrease by one 
fourth in all four age-groups, from 44,833,500 to 32,711,900 
in thirty-five years ? We are not over-populated, but over- 
segregated. The greater the segregation the greater the 
pressure on subsistence, land and industry. ‘The greater 
the distribution the less will be the pressure. 


This brings us back to our main doctrine which appears 
before us in greater force. From national and economic 
points of view we may well fear the threatened decrease 
in population by one fourth in 35 years, but we should 
not fear its stabilisation at the present or increased level if its 
distribution was rationalized. New towns rather than 
new flats in old towns are the true solution, however 
difficult, and easier to effect than to drift into unmanageable 
agglomerations. 

The Sociological Review for October, 1934, has a short and 
lucid article on Families and Houses in England and Wales. 
The principles of the estimate are explained for the benefit 
of mathematicians but the results can be appreciated by the 
lay mind. A table is given of the single, married and 
widowed or divorced persons of the ages from 20 to 74 in 
quinquennial periods from 1921 to 1956 by which time the 
total is estimated to reach 27,829,000. 


Turned into “ families ” the figures read ; 


TE 
1931 .. .. .. 9,544,000 
acre 
es a Ge 
ae 
1951 .. .. —.. ~:10,174,000 
1956 9,995,000 


Then come the figures of housing shortage (not taking 
into account the slums which we are clearing) which was 
144,000 in 1931. 

The increase in families thereafter will demand a similar 
increase in houses which will reach 833,000 in 1946, 

It will be interesting to learn from the Minister what his 
views are on this point. By adding demolishable houses 
(266, 851) to the above total we obtain the figure of 1,099,851 
of housing requirements by 1946, a not very distant date. 
Our own estimate of the then-present shortage in March 
1934 (Editorial Comments, p. 30) was 456,420, after slum 
clearance. Allowing for increase of families to 10,233,000 
by 1946 we can well believe the requirements will then be 
for over a million houses. W.L.H 
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CLOTHES WASHING IN THE MODERN 
KITCHEN 


By MODERN WASHWAYS 


bb know something about many things and much 
about one thing has long been considered an 
excellent precept. Such is specialization, which 
has become the order of the day in nearly every 
modern activity. Yet it was not until recent years 
that specialisation was applied to kitchen planning. 
In fact, very little thought was given to kitchens 
at all. The kitchen was regarded by the architect 
and builder as an unattractive necessity, and there 
the matter was allowed to rest. Their thoughts 
and ideas were directed mainly towards sound con- 
struction, pleasing exteriors, well-proportioned 
living rooms and to the multitude of other items 
connected with house-building. 

It had yet to be realised that the kitchen is the 
heart of the home, and that on its smooth working 
depends the happiness of the household. Had a 
little study of the question of saving unnecessary 
labour in the kitchen been suggested, it would 
probably have been argued that the rich had plenty 
of servants, whereas the poor did not merit undue 
attention on this question. As a result, among the 
latter class kitchen work was always heavy, and the 
well-hated bogey of ‘‘ Black Monday ” or wash-day 
was ever present. Such a state of affairs has now 
passed. With the coming of the small house as a 
national feature, and with the reduction of incomes 
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which, in turn, has frequently meant a reduction 
in servants or the dismissal of an only servant the 
need for specialised attention to every part of the 
house has arisen and made itself felt. 

The wave of building activity connected with Slum 
Clearance and other housing schemes, which swept 
over this country during the last few years, made 
the nation distinctly ‘‘ house-conscious,” and from 
this to an appreciation of the various offices which 
constitute a good house was but a short pace. Here 
specialization stepped in. The well-being of the 
householder was studied, and, as a result, the trade 
in domestic labour-saving appliances began to 
flourish. Naturally, where the kitchen was con- 
cerned, “ well-being ” was associated in the first 
place with food, with the result that cooking appli- 
ances and their uses received the attention they 
merited. But the functions of the kitchen are by 
no means exhausted here. The kitchen has other 
important uses, and there are indications that 
attention is now being paid to them. 

The most important of these other functions is 
Clothes Washing. It is not every household that 
can afford the luxury of sending everything to the 
laundry, and among the poorer classes to do so is 
the exception rather than the rule. Clothes Washing 
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Fig. 2. 


still remains as one of the main tasks of the average 
housewife. 

Among the forces combining to draw attention 
to Clothes Washing and its importance in domestic 
activity is MODERN WASHWAYS, of Blackfriars 
House, New Bridge Street, London, E.C.4., a propa- 
ganda body whose object is to lighten domestic 
labour in this direction. It seeks to attain its object 
by making the essential features of kitchen design 
and equipment known among Housing Authorities, 
Architects and Builders, and by arousing the house- 
wife to a realisation of the importance of correct 
planning in her kitchen, and to the convenience 
which she has a right to demand in her equipment. 

Over two years have been devoted to research into 
kitchen planning and equipment, and to this end 
numerous kitchens have been designed, built and 
equipped in order that figures could be obtained 
which would finally indicate, amongst other things, 
the best method of arrangement. Household work, 
in which every movement was timed and recorded, 
was carried on in these kitchens in exactly the same 
way as in any kitchen in any private house, and under 
various conditions of arrangement, lighting and 
humidity, until equipment was assembled which 
permitted of the highest standard of efficiency. 
The following are a few typical examples of the 
many important points which were found to be 
neglected. 

It was found that the type, height and size of the 
sink were each of vital importance; some sinks 
were too shallow, others too narrow; taps were 
frequently found to be of insufficient height to 
permit the drawing-off of water by means of a 
bucket; draining boards were inconvenient or 
inadequate, and so on. The ideal specifications 
were only decided after prolonged and careful 
investigation throughout the country, during which 
hundreds of houses were visited. 

At the conclusion of these exhaustive tests, 
MODERN WASHWAYS was in possession of a 


considerable quantity of detailed in- 
formation relating to work in kitchens, 
as a result of which a Model Kitchen 
has been built, the object of which 
is to show that a large volume of 
work can be accomplished in a small 
space by careful planning, and by 
adherence to basic principles of 
arrangement. A plan of this Kitchen 
will be found on the previous page, 
and it is proposed to examine it .in 
some detail. Before doing so, how- 
ever, we will show the enormous 
saving of energy, particularly where 
Clothes Washing is concerned, which 
can be effected in a well-arranged 
kitchen, as opposed to one which has 
been badly-arranged. 

In a badly-arranged kitchen, as 
shown in Fig. 2, tests showed that 
a housewife engaged on her weeks, 
washing walked a total of 238 yards 
within the four walls of the kitchen, 
as against a total of 42 yards in the well-arranged 
kitchen shown in Fig. 3. This saving of energy 
has been effected very simply as a _ result of 
close study of the subject. No new equipment 
is required, simply re-arrangment of the existing 
articles. For example, the process of washing 
consists of boiling or washing in the wash-boiler, 
wringing and rinsing, followed by drying and 
ironing. Since these processes occur in the order 
stated, viz. boiling, wringing, rinsing, it stands 
to reason that the items of equipment which are to 
be used for these processes should occur in the 
same order—namely, wash-boiler, wringer, sink. 
(The wringer-stand and dolly tub shown in Fig. 2 
now become unnecessary). 

This is how we actually find things arranged in 
Fig. 3, and in the Model Kitchen which we are going 
to examine shortly. It is clear from the following 
table of figures that this arrangement of the washing 
equipment around the sink, which is the centre from 
which all kitchen activities radiate, enables steps to 
be saved in every direction. 


YARDS WALKED EACH WASHDAY 


Bad Good 
Arrangement Arrangement 


Sink to ‘Table ay ‘hs 5 yds. 8 yds. 
Stove to Boiler rs aa S Se 2 
Sink to Wringer_.. ar - 0 
Sink to Stove ve $i a 20 ., 
Sink to Door a aed ss — 
Sink to Boiler if sy; 162 , 0 
TOTAL: .- .. 238 yds. TOTAL 42 yds. 


But not only are steps saved—weights carried are 
also reduced enormously. With the arrangement 
shown in Fig. 2, a total of 506lbs. was carried, as 
against a total of only 89lbs. in Fig. 3. 

As an example it was unnecessary to carry heavy 
wet clothes from the sink to the boiler, as these were 
simply passed straight through the wringer from the 
boiler into the sink for rinsing. Looking at these 
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LBS. CARRIED EACH WASHDAY 








Bad Good 

Arrange- Arrange- 
ment. ment. 

Boiler to Table... 0 Ibs. 12 lbs. 
Boiler to Drainer .. C 1 4 
Sink to Drying Cabinet 0 ,, 33 ,, 
Cooker to Dresser. . i re Poe 
Shelf to Washtub . . ee a 
Boiler to Shelf ... mS i Ear 
Table to Back Door y ae ee 
Cooker to Table .. 3 2 14 ,, 
Sink to Shelf re o vs o ss 
Table to Dresser .. 11 ,, a 3 
Sink to Back Door ae bs oF 
Sink to Washtub .. 128 ,, e =. 
Sink to Boiler ee - OF ss 

Total .. 506 Ibs. Total 89 Ibs. 








figures, one cannot help being im- 
pressed by the very real saving of time 
and energy which has resulted from 
the simple re-arrangement of the wash- 
ing equipment, and there can be no 
doubt that the housewife will benefit 
in every possible way, and will be able to use the 
strength saved in other more profitable directions. 

Thus for the very poor washday must at once 
lose its terror, with no more bent and aching backs 
and sodden floors. For those in rather easier 
circumstances, the modern washing-machine, either 
hand or mechanically operated, will lessen to an 
even greater degree the amount of work involved 
in Clothes Washing. 

Now let us examine the plan which is illustrated 
on the first page, and which presents an example 
of how a small kitchen may be adapted to the three 
purposes which a kitchen should serve, namely 
Cooking, Clothes Washing and Storage, without 
neglecting any one of these purposes or over- 
emphasising the others. This is the plan of the 
MODERN WASHWAYS Model Kitchen through 
which thousands of people passed at the Building 
Trades Exhibition at Olympia in September, 1934, 
and which has since been on show in various parts 
of the country. It is not a big kitchen—careful 
planning renders this unnecessary. Nor is it costly, 
for a well-planned kitchen is the result of thought 
rather than expenditure. 

In the first place Cooking is amply catered for. 
At one end of the kitchen is the cooker, which may 
be gas or electric according to preference, and above 
which is a ventilating grid leading into an air duct 
to take off the heat and fumes from cooking. On 
the right hand side is the long surface of the work- 
table, conveniently near the cooker, with a cupboard 
above it, and the saucepan rack above the window, 
and within reach of the right arm. 

On the other side of the cooker is the serving hatch 
to the dining room. It is closed by a roll shutter 
on the kitchen side, so that there is no door to get 
in the way when taking things from the cooker, 
and no clashing with the door of the large china 
cupboard in the wall, placed just where it is wanted 
next to the serving hatch. ‘There is also space for 
a refrigerator, underneath the work-table. 





Fig. 3. 


Coming to the washing equipment, we find that 
this is a model of neatness and good sense. It is 
based on a real understanding of what the various 
processes of Clothes Washing actually are, and 
compactly arranged to make these processes as easy 
as possible. 

Thus we find that the boiler is close to the sink 
under a hinged or detachable draining board, and 
on top of the boiler, underneath the draining board, 
the wringer is laid when out of use. The whole is 
enclosed in a cabinet, as shown in the photograph 
(Fig. 4) taken from this kitchen. It will be readily 
seen that except on washday there is no sign of the 
washing equipment at all. 

When washday comes, operations are simplicity 
itself. The draining board is removed or swung 
up out of the way, the wringer is clamped to the edge 
of the sink between it and the wash-boiler and every- 
thing is ready for boiling, wringing through and 
rinsing in the sink. This is “ straight line washing "’ 
and involves the minimum of walking, lifting, 
carrying, splashing on the floor and subsequent 
cleaning up. 

As you will see, there is nothing expensive in 
this arrangement ; it is simply a matter of studying 
the housewife’s work and putting things where she 
will want them, when she wants them. In fact, 
it is, if anything, a cheap arrangement, for cumbrous 
mangles and such fittings are done away with. 
This is the keynote of the MODERN WASHWAYS 
kitchen planning. 

There are other points about this equipment too. 
For instance, the draw-off cock of the wash-boiler 
is connected by a short length of piping to the sink 
waste, so that the wash-boiler can be emptied by 
the turning of a tap, instead of by back-breaking 
work with a bucket. Similarly the boiler can be 
filled by means of a short length of hose fitted to 
one of the sink taps. The sink too is capacious— 
27” x 18” x 10° are its overall dimensions, and the 
height from the floor to the top of the sink is 34’, 
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Fig. 4. 


which measurement, after some 2,000 
tests, has been found to be the most 
suitable. It is built with a shelf 3” wide 
at the back, which makes it stand out 
a little farther from the wall. This means 
that the draining board and work-table, 
which are on either side of the sink, are 
proportionately wider, which gives a bigger 
working surface, and at the same time 
makes the draining board wide enough 
to cover completely the wash-boiler which 
is placed beneath it. 

The taps are of the pillar type, pro- 
jecting from the shelf at the back of the 
sink, and have an extra long stem, enabling 
a bucket to be filled in the sink. This 
type of tap is cheaper to instal than the 
type which protrudes from the wall, because 
less plumbing is required, and it is much 
more accessible in general use. 

It will be seen that the opposite wall is 
covered with built-in cupboards. Nearest 
the door there is one the front of which 
drops down to form an emergency table, 
and it will be noticed that this is placed 
at the end in order that when the emergency 





table is down, it does not divide the Kitchen into 
two awkward halves. Then there is a drying 
cupboard with either a gas or electric heating unit, 
and rods above for hanging clothes, with outlets 
in the top into the air duct which carries off the 
steam. Finally there is a broom cupboard which 
has concealed in the thickness of its door an ironing 
board which lets down in one movement, and pro- 
vides a firm surface. There are no open shelves 
to collect dust, and it is indeed a feature of the whole 
kitchen that exposed surfaces and dust traps of any 
kind have been almost eliminated. Hygiene must 
take as prominent a place as ease of working in the 
Modern Kitchen. 

So we have made a tour of the example of the 
Modern Kitchen which we chose, and have covered 
briefly its principal points. It is not perhaps perfect 
—few things, if any, can be—but we have seen that 
it provides for the main purposes of a kitchen, and 
provides for them thoughtfully and well. 

Everything is in its place, and there is a place 
for everything. There are no long journeys to 
dissipate energy, and the housewife can control 
more than one task without having to let one suffer 
at the expense of the others. 

So much for thoughtful planning. 

And yet how often does one see evidence of 
careful planning in the modern kitchen ? It is quite 
a common sight nowadays to see kitchens in which 
have been placed excellent labour-saving devices 
such as the latest thing in cookers, washing machines 
or boilers, and storage cupboards, but efficient 
arrangement of such equipment is still conspicuous 
by its absence. 

Up till now the architect or builder who has wished 
to plan and equip his kitchens so as to lighten the 
work of the housewife has been faced with various 
manufacturers’ catalogues, which, while excellent in 
describing the device concerned, have often tended 
to confuse rather than guide him in his search for 
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the right article, while he has had little specialised 
knowledge of the laying out of such equipment in 
a room to be used, among other purposes, for 
Clothes Washing. Henceforth he can have, merely 
for the asking, definite knowledge of the efficiency 
to be expected from the equipment, and expert 
advice on Kitchen Planning. ‘The knowledge which 
MODERN WASHWAYS has accumulated during 
its period of research is now placed unreservedly— 
free and without obligation of any sort—at the dis- 
posal of Housing Authorities, Architects and Builders. 

This is the MODERN WASHWAYS PLAN- 
NING SERVICE It has been instituted in order 
to further our aims and get the result of our 
research embodied in houses which are being 
put up to-day. Housing Authorities, Architects 
and Builders are invited to send in dimensions 
of the kitchen and/or scullery parts of any houses 
they propose to erect, together with a list of the 
equipment they intend to instal. The Planning 
Service will then plan the kitchen or scullery from 
the best labour-saving point of view, and send them 
a brochure containing plans, elevations and photo- 
graphs of the proposed layout, together with any 
recommendations that may be considered useful. 
MODERN WASHWAYS has no product to sell, 
and as an impartial body cannot of course, recom- 
mend any particular make of any kind of equip- 
ment, but a choice of efficient makes will be 
offered on request, all of which can be adapted to 
the recommended plan. 

It might be usefully mentioned here that it is not 


intended to encroach in any way on the architects’ 
preserve. The position is simply that we have been 
able to devote time to research on a certain subject 
much more closely than he, and, having achieved 
certain results, wish to place them at his disposal, in 
the hope that the kitchen of the future may profit. 

This Planning Service has already been used by 
various Housing Authorities, Architects and Builders 
throughout the country, and it has been declared that 
it fulfils a long-felt need. Particularly where Slum 
Clearance Schemes are concerned, it is realised that 
in the interests of the taxpayer, no less that in the 
interests of housing progress, building costs will 
have to be kept low. It is therefore important to 
realise that to embody the MODERN WASHWAYS 
principle of arrangement, even in the smallest and 
poorest house, does not call for any extra expenditure, 
but rather for thought in determining the position, 
height and dimensions of the sink, and fitting hinged 
or detachable draining boards. The wash-boiler 
can then be placed in its correct position underneath 
one of the drainers. 

The beauty of the Planning Service is that every 
kitchen which it arranges becomes a labour-saving 
kitchen. No one concerned with housing construction 
should fail to take advantage of the service 
which is offered gratuitously, and entirely without 
obligation, as it affects not only their own 
interests but also the well-being of those who are to. 
occupy their houses MODERN WASHWAYS 
will welcome enquiries, and any comments and 
criticisms in connection with this article. 


PRACTICAL NOTES 


The Home Laundry. 


N essential consideration in the planning of a well- 
Acaspret kitchen is the provision of efficient facilities 
for handling Home Laundry. 

The ‘“ Swift’? Automatic Copper has been specially 
designed to meet the requirements of all types of dwellings 
and every housewife will appreciate its many labour-saving 
advantages. 

This copper occupies a very small area of floor space 
and really does wash the clothes with the absolute minimum 
of handling. 

The container has an actual capacity of 10 gallons, but 
requires only 3 to 34 gallons of water with the copper full 
of clothes, therefore boiling point is reached very rapidly 
with the consequent considerable saving in gas consumption. 

Models are obtainable if required with a 14-inch wringer 
in colour to match the copper. 

The “ Swift ” is British made throughout and guaranteed 
by the manufacturers. 


Hotpoint-BTH Electric 


Machine 


How to Keep Dry. 

ET or fine, ‘‘Eco-Dry”’ Drying Cabinets are daily used 
W:. numerous Homes, Flats, Institutions, etc., through- 

out the country. These Cabinets (marketed by the 
Economic Dryer Co., of 39/47, Groton Road, Earlsfield, 
London, S.W.18) area real necessity everywhere to quick, safe 
and effective drying. The “ Eco-Dry”’ Scientific Principle 
has two chief characteristics, i.e., Constant circulation of 
hot fresh air in the Drying Chamber, ensuring thorough 
permeation of the clothes, etc., and the redrying of saturated 
air from the articles drying, in a secondary chamber, which 
only allows healthy, dry air to re-enter the room. A leaflet 
fully describing these and other features, together with 
full illustrated Price Lists showing six Drying Cabinets, 
both gas and electrically operated, will be forwarded upon 
application to THE ECONOMIC DRYER CO. LTD. 


Washing and Wringing 


HIS machine washes by soap and water action alone. 
The sunk gyrator moving in the square shaped tub 
(a unique feature), gently forces the soap laden water 
through the fabric cleansing the dirtiest garments without 
any fear of damage to the daintiest lingerie. 
The wringer is fitted with a soft upper roll so that uniform 
pressure is maintained through its length. It will wring 
dry anything from a handkerchief to a blanket without 


adjustment. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


English Villages and Hamlets. By Hon. Humphry 
Pakington, illustrated by drawings by Sydney R. Jones and 
Photography by Will F. Taylor. 1934. B. T. Batsford, 
Ltd., 7/6. 

URELY, by this time we have all the books about villages 

that we need? This question may occur to the mind 

of some reader ; but a glance at this present volume will 
compel him to decide that if village books are to cease this 
one, and not the one before it, shall be the last, because— 
in our opinion—it is the best. 

In order to gain a true impression of the scope of this 
work it is well to liok at the County List of Notable Villages 
illustrated or mentioned. There are 350 of them and the 
author or his artistic colleagues have probably visited them 
all. You choose your favourite county or counties and pick 
out your best-known village, turn to the index and there see 
what Mr. Pakington has said about it. Your appetite whetted 
you will then read the book and study the lucid maps at the 
end papers. 

Mr. Pakington ventures to select fifteen villages as the 
best examples and another fifteen as good examples. He 
has the pluck to name three as deserving the first place in 
this first list. From this beginning we may expect decisive 
judgment on most points where doubts may occur. 

We reflect that there are many elements that go to make 
up a perfect village ; aesthetic appreciation is not the onl 
one ; a thatched cottage may be verminous and ill ventilated, 
a council house sanitary and simple. So the function of the 
village as regards its own life and in reference to its region 
must be considered. Indeed, to continue this reflection 
to its legitimate length might require another book about 
villages, published at the house of Batsford. 


Housing in the Peak District. Sheffield and Peak 
District Committee of the C.P.R.E. Endcliffe Vale House, 
Sheffield 10. 1/-, postage 3d. extra. 
HIS is a brave book and opens with a coloured streamer 
Tor shocking examples of houses “‘ which deface the beauty 
of the Peak” and disgrace their designers. Perhaps 
they please their occupiers. 

The contents of the brochure are most comprehensive 
and deal with half a dozen problems admirably. 

The old buildings in the Peak District are well known 
to visitors and residents on account of their severe simplicity, 
charm, stability and appropriation to their locality ; perhaps 
they cannot be repeated in these days of change except in 
the materials used. New buildings, despite their novelty, 
can be made to harmonise with the older ones and with their 
surroundings ; and the authors give good advice. They 
suggest types of design which will harmonise and recommend 
the choice of building materials suitable in colour and texture 
to be used in place of local stone. The illustrations show 
that this can be and has been done. 

Knowing the Peak District well, our eye rests with satis- 
faction on the many beautiful plates of sturdy and homely 
houses and cottages and halls 

This “‘ cautionary guide” goes to Welwyn Garden City 
and Earswick for some of its demonstrations of good designs. 
We do not know if the new plastic steel and concrete house 
has settled down in the Peak as elsewhere ; if so, the Ad- 
visory Panel will have something to say. 


Rural Refuse and Its Disposal. By Ethel Bright Ashford, 
ip and Humphrey Baker, M.A. The Scapa Society. 
- net. 
OTH the authors are barristers-at-law and can tell us 
Bor our rights against tar barrels, tin cans and broken 
bottles that are strewn tou the cour.tryside and shewn 
up in the end paper to this boo 
Everyone knows what the a is and may skip Chapter 
I. if time be short. The Powers of Local Authorities follow 
in Chapter II. are unhappily qualified by the word may where 
must would do better, in respect to house refuse. Here we 
are concerned with what is called “litter.” The by-laws 


adopted by many counties are printed on p. 11, but the 
trouble seems to be—how to catch the offender ? 
The book is most useful and should stimulate tidiness for 


hygienic and aesthetic reasons. 


The Autobiography of a Liverpool Irish Slummy. 
By Pat O’Mara. Martin Hopkinson, Ltd. 10/6. 
HE author of this book, judged by his name, is doubly 
Irish, and therefore may be expected to write good 
English. His tale, from first to last is readable and 
exciting. It is also revealing. 

The human side of slum life is presented to us so often in 
terms of sentiment, controversy, propaganda. Here it is 
stark realism. Quite clearly it is not houses and shacks 
alone that make slumdom ; human beings play a great part 
in it according to the frank story of Pat O’Mara. He is not 
a propagandist for any cause, not serving any party or 
proving any economic or psychological thesis. Negroes, 
chinks, flukes, paddies, yankies, dagoes, are not likely to be 
turned into white men——even when washed—by Mr. Keay’s 
model high flats. Whatever episcopal philanthropists may 
say to the contrary, a good deal of slumdom is in the blood. 
All the more reason why we should reduce the objective 
element in the evil thing by good housing. 


Regional Planning of the North Lonsdale Area. 


NOTHER Joint Town Planning Committee has pub- 

lished a small brochure on the aims and objects of its 

work. The Committee consists of the Lancashire 
County Council, Dalton-in-Furness, Grange-over-Sands 
and Ulverston Urban District Councils, and the Ulverston 
Rural District Council. The area contains many features 
of exceptional interest and beauty, and it is the desire of the 
Committee to prepare a Planning Scheme to secure sound 
development and the preservation of local amenities. 

The pamphlet sets out the procedure to be followed in 
applying for an Interim Development Order, and notes 
are given on suitable and unsuitable materials for building 
in the region. An invitation is included for anyone to 
discuss plans with the Town Planning Officer, Mr. E. R. 
Whitehead. 

The wide distribution of this pamphlet is sure to have a 
great influence on the future of the area. 


Public Housing Surveys. National Association of Housing 
Officials, 850, East Fifty-Eight Street, Chicago, Illinois, 
25 cents. 
IE have received a copy of the second publication of 
National Association of Housing Officials, a com- 
panion manual to “ State Laws for Public Housing 
—A Memorandum on the Drafting of Enabling Acts for 
Public Housing Agencies.’”’ Despite the tremendous num- 
ber of social and civic surveys that have been made in com- 
munities all over the United States, there are very few 
cities which, if offered to-morrow several million dollars 
for the construction of low-cost housing, could answer the 
question what shall we build, where shall we build it, and why. 
“ Public Housing Surveys ” is based upon the experience 
of men who have actually conducted surveys for public 
housing ores in leading cities and is intended as a 
practical handbook to show local groups what facts are 
relevant to _ sseraeelbl the need and demand for low-cost 
housing and where and how to get the facts. What is 
equally important, the manual shows what facts are irrelevant 
for a housing study even though they may have proved 
useful in dealing with other social problems. The manual 
tells specifically what public or private agencies are likely 
to have certain classes of facts in hand and can be counted 
upon to aid in assembling them. It gives sample forms 
for gathering various types of essential data, based on forms 
actually used in the field, with instructions to field workers 
explaining their use. 
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Department of Local Government and Public Health, 
1932-1933. Published in 1934 by the Stationary Office, 
Dublin. 2/6 net. 

XCEPT for a few words in unpronounciable though 
Ea. doubt beautiful Irish on the back of the title page, 

the Report resembles the Ministry of Health’s annual 
publication in style and content, although it has no section 
on Town Planning. Housing occupies 116pp. and _ its 
elements are familiar. We note that a ‘‘ Housing Board ” 
was appointed in 1932 without a separate staff and works 
in collaboration with the Housing section of the Depart- 
ment. From 1923 to 1933 27,721 houses have been built 
under State-aided schemes in the Free State ; the payments 
amount to £2,668,318 for the period. 


Housing Estate Management by Women. Society of 
Women Housing Estate Managers. 

HIS pamphlet gives all the information that can be 
"T cesized on the subject and is very timely. Women 

Managers introduce that human element which is so indis- 
pensable in new estates. The name of Octavia Hill rests 
over the movement. Interested readers should obtain the 
leaflet from 36, Victoria Street, S.W.1 

One new concern is found in the appendices which tell 
the statistical facts that the Commissioners of Crown Lands 
and the Ecclesiastical Commissioners have 2,258 tenancies 
under Women’s management, the Housing Trusts 6,090 and 
the Local Authorities 19,048. Appendix 4 proves that 
arrears of rent are reduced by this form of control. 

We may add a word commending the perusal of “‘ Letters 
to Fellow-Workers ”’ from Miss Octavia Hill, issued by the 
Adelphi Book Shop at 2/6. The volume contains a picture 
of the benign and powerful face of the great lady. 


Poverty and Housing Conditions in a Manchester 
Ward. Manchester University Press. 1/-. 

HIS is another Survey Report, carried out by the Man- 
"T cheoser University Research Section. It is based upon 

results of a house-to-house enquiry, carried out in the 
Miles-Platting Division of Manchester during March, 
1933. Most of the district is entirely working-class in 
character, and part is squalid and grimy. Many of the 
streets are little better than alleys. Sun and air are kept 
out by the proximity of mills and warehouses, many 
inhabitants are po stricken, subsisting largely on casual 
work, hawking and Public Assistance Relief. The bulk 
of the Ward under survey is composed of monotonous rows 
and narrow streets, 80 years or more old. No less than 45 
per cent. of the households containing children were over- 
crowded, and 153 out of 192 houses were of the “ two up 
and two down type.” 

The Report contains examples of the worst cases of over- 
crowding discovered in the course of the enquiry, of which 
one sample only need be quoted : 

A two-bedroomed house—father, mother, two grown-up 
sons, five daughters, ranging in age from 13 to 24—nine 
persons in all—living room is used for sleeping purposes, 
and a rent of 8/- is paid out of a family income of £9 10s. Od. 

This is an extreme case as far as income is concerned, 
as one quarter of the families in the sample contained no 
earners at all at the date of the survey, and 42.5 per cent. 
were recorded as unemployed in the week in which the 
enquiries were made, 

A considerable number of householders in the old houses 
expressed the desire and willingness to move into better 
surroundings, but the difficulty of securing a house and, 
for poorer tenants, of paying the rent, were obstacles to 
moving. 

The Corporation Housing Department is recorded as 
having between 9,000 and 10,000 unsatisfied applications 
on their books. In a table, setting out the capacity to afford 
increased expenditure of rent by the families in the sample, 
it is shown that 44 per cent. were unable to afford any increase, 
and 56 per cent. were able to afford the increases up to 10/- 
per week, 

These surveys are very comprehensive and extremely 
— by arriving at a true estimate of the housing needs 
of a ward, 








Speculation in Suburban Lands. 
American Economic Review. 
HIS is sad reading and perhaps no more than an object 
lesson to this country. It may not be too late for an 
English writer to compile a similar pamphlet on our 
experience. The author says: 

““The most direct method of control would consist of 
public purchase and ownership of the acreage in the penum- 
bra. This method has been successfully used in Stockholm, 
Berlin, Cologne, Frankfurt on the Main, and other German 
cities. It gives the municipality or other public body 
practically absolute control when ownership is extended to 
enough of the land in the penumbra to give the public 
authority a virtual monopoly of acreage. When ownership 
is coupled with the use of such an instrument of tenure as 
the long-term lease, the control is perpetuated. This 
method of control, however, is foreign to American custom, 
political and legal thought. It is difficult to imagine its 
ever being widely authorised or adopted. 

The second method of control suggested consists of 
enacting legislation which is based upon the assumption 
that subdividing activities are vested with a public interest 
and which will require those who propose to subdivide to 
secure from a public administrative body a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity before proceeding.” 


By Ernest M. Fisher. 


Town Planning and Housing Throughout the World. 
Published at the request of the German Society for Housing 
Reform, Berlin, by Bruno Schwan (1935) Verlay Ernst 
Wasmuth, G.M.B.H., Berlin. £2 10s. Od. Copies can be 
obtained from the office of the Association, 13, Suffolk St., 
Pall Mall, S.W.1, 

HE title and text of this 440 page book are printed in 

German, French and English, and the contents reveals that 

thirty-four countries are represented by forty-three con- 
tributors. The effort, described by Herr Bruno Schwan 
in his Preface, must have met with many difficulties and has 
surmounted most of them with courage and enterprise. 
The Ministry of Labour gave a subsidy for preliminary work, 
and apart from the excellence of the literary material, the 
house of Wasmuth deserves our thanks for undertaking the 
responsibility of publication. 

Herr Schwan is the manager of the ‘“‘ Deutschen Vereins 
fur Wohnungsreform”’ of Berlin and describes in good 
English (slightly Teutonic) how the book came into being 
from the Exhibition that was held in Berlin in 1931, 

Turning to the Table of Contents, we notice that the 
American continent contributes articles from the United 
States and Chile only. Canada is absent, to our surprise and 
shame, and the other Spanish republics which certainly 
indulge in Town Planning and Housing, are silent. Asia 
sends contributions from China, Japan, India, the Dutch 
Indies, and Palestine. Why are not the Malay States 
included? Africa might not be: Egypt, Morocco, Algiers 
and the South African territories either have sent nothing 
or the material is found unsuitable. The whole of Europe— 
omitting Ireland and one or two smaller countries—is 
well represented, our own Pepler being responsible for the 
description of England and Wales. Australia sends papers 
from three states. 

Despite these few defections, which cannot be attributed 
to the fault of the editors, the book is the most complete 
review of the subject hitherto published. The articles are 
not too long and the native language employed appears first, 
the two translations following. 

The general effect of this arrangement is that the 
illustrations on any one topic are distributed through the 
three languages and the reader is encouraged to try his 
wits in foreign languages. 

We have said that the articles are not too long; perhaps 
some are too short to do justice to particular cases. The 
United States, for example, surely has more to say. China 
shows the ancient town of Sianfu to be admirably designed 
but omits Peking, in some respects more remarkable. It 
is pleasant to learn that at Shanghai a ‘‘ new town ”’ is fore- 
shadowed. Change in Japan is amazing, partly due to 
natural disaster. ‘‘ Improvement ’”’ there is understood as 
well as in St. Pancras, and the four storey blocks of flats have 
appeared. India, alas, has not much to report. 
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Palestine has learned to build in the ‘‘ new style,” adapting 
the hovses to protection from the sun’s rays rather than to 
sun-bathing—as at Edgware ! 

We learn for the first time that Antwerp is extending 
northwards in a well designed plan. Senator Vinck tells 
about the “‘ bon marché ” houses for the workers. 

Germany is in the capable hands of Professor Ehlgotz and 
Herr Schwan and is well described. There are dwellings 
translated innocently as ‘‘ rent barracks,’’ and garden city 
cottages which might be at Letchworth. Thirty trilingual 
pages afford a good study of German problems, It is 
pleasant to see too that Danzig has joined the nations here. 

Mr. G. L. Pepler has fourteen pages which one takes to be 
sound doctrine. He advertizes the “ regions” which we 
believe were the invention of the Ministry in which he sits 
and works so well. 

Italy has forced a way to the front in town planning and 
housing. Reconstruction and revelation of ancient sites is 
included in the aims of that country, and we are glad to see 
a photograph of the new town of Littoria, built on land 
reclaimed from the Pontine Marshes. The plan outwelwyns 
Welwyn! In Rome, however, there is a colony of high 
dwellings immitative of New York. 

Russia is well represented and reveals the cult of “ rent 
barracks ”’ more thoroughly than any other country. Without 
knowing the industrial necessities of the several towns we 
cannot criticise the plan and photographs. 

Turkey deserves a mention. Ankara might be Canberra 
transplanted to the centre of Asia Minor, judging from the 

lan. 

. Broadly, then, this fine book gives the widest survey of 
the subject yet made and should be of great service to students 
of the sciences we profess and practice. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Fifteenth Annual Report of the Ministry of Health. 
1933-34. 6s. net. 

Housing and Town and Country Planning. ls. net. 
Housing, House Production, Slum Clearance, etc. 
3d. net. 


HESE three documents issued by H. M. Stationery 

Office, call for notice but perhaps not for extended 

review. The first is the full record of a year’s work by 
the Ministry and Local Authorities on the usual lines ; 
everyone should have it who needs the information. The 
second is a separated extract from the main Report for those 
who desire the facts on Housing and Planning only, while 
the third is the up-to-date account of house production and 
slum clearance. The figures will change from quarter to 
quarter. A great improvement in speed is to be noticed. 


Public Assistance. By John J. Clarke, M.A., F.S.S. 
Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd. 6s. net. 


R. CLARKE adds to his list of important books, 
M already well known, one on the relatively new problem 

of public assistance. The Poor Laws, of course, are 
of ancient origin, beginning in 1601 and amended in many 
ways ever since. The Local Government Act of 1929 
effected fundamental changes. Guardians were to be 
abolished, the Unemployed Workman Act of 1905 was to be 
repealed with some financial changes. The Poor Law Act 
of 1930 was the natural sequel to what had gone before the 
previous year and revised the whole procedure under a new 
system which the book describes. 

Mr. Clarke is a master of lucidity, order and brevity ; the 
paragraphing is helpful. 

ppily, the state of the country does not facilitate the 
easy working of public assistance which has become embedded 
in our social system—one may say, for all time. 

Public assistance is a rational idea. Under whatever 
economic system it will always be necessary, and was in 
ancient times. It is humane and conforms to the feeling 
of philanthropy which is found in the hearts of most people; 
it has to be organized and properly administered. The 
book should guide the responsible officers from high to low, 
and the people from rich to poor. 


Middlesex Old and New. By Martin S. Briggs, with 100 
illustrations by the author. G. Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 8/6. 


HIS book is the tenth volume to the credit of a talented 
‘T author who is also an artist. The illustrations are 

from pen drawings and have an unpretentious charm 
which photographs seldom give ; indeed many of the build- 
ings and sites are no longer to be seen. The work is not 
merely a guide to Middlesex—though such is one of its 
uses—but has a practical and instructional aim, as explained 
in the short preface. Mr. Briggs had already published in 
1927 his Rusticus which dealt with England as a whole. 
Middlesex is an intensive study of the metropolitan county, 
every township of which Mr. Briggs has examined to 
record what is lost and point out what can yet be saved, 
if but the authorities and the people will use the powers 
they possess. ‘‘ Much may be saved from the wreck ”’ is a 
saddening remark. ‘The reader will find it easy to say what 
ought not to have been done when he looks at some of these 
author’s drawings—Highgate cross roads looking towards 
the Archway in 1832, for example—but hard to say what 
ought to have been done. 


There are 28 chapters, each framed alike ; each has a useful 
bibliography which many will wish to consult. 











THE ABBEY CHURCH, WYMONDHAM, shewing the 
ruined gable to the Chapter House, the large square 
western tower to the parochial part of the Church, and 
the octagonal tower which formed the western termin- 
ation to the eastern part of the church which was used 
by the Monks. Drawn by C. J. W. Messant 


The Monastic Remains of Norfolk and Suffolk by 
Claude J. W. Messant, A.R.I.B.A. (H. W. Hunt, Norwich 
7/6 net). 

HIS interesting book represents an amazing effort of 
"T seosarch by an author who evidently loves his theme. 

There are remains of over 300 monasteries in these 
two counties, some of them reaching back to the time of the 
Conquest. Some are mere memories, others a heap of 
ruins, others objective buildings. A tabloid history of each 
is given and readers will look for those that interest them 
most or have some family connection. We have an in- 
explicable liking for Docking Priory founded by monks from 
Evereux in Normandy, whence came the family of Hare 
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in 1066—according to the makers of pedigrees. Persons of 
this name still live at Docking Hall, Norfolk. 

The author has filled his pages with rough sketches of 
the remains, some of which have charm, others pathos. 

The monastic life was once an integral part of English 
life but has long ceased to function as formerly, but the 
motive of “ preservation of ancient monuments ”’ is still 
strong among our people. Such a book as this helps to 
keep it alive. 


BECONTREE AND DAGENHAM: A REPORT MADE 
FOR THE PILGRIM TRUST, By Terence Young. Samuel 
Sidder & Son Ltd. 10/6. 


S this interesting book comes into being at the desire 

of the Pilgrim Trust, it is authoritative. A Social 

Survey Committee operating in 1931-34 has been well 
served by its Secretary, who has provided a history, a 
description, a critical analysis of the London County Council’s 
great adventure. The book is, partly at least, an apologia 
for an undertaking that has had to endure a certain amount 
of criticism, some of which, indeed, has come from our 
direction. We are by no means disposed to devalue the 
effort and accomplishment of the L.C.C., the record of 
which is, for the first time, set out in attractive form here. 
Our fundamental doctrine of new towns as satellites to 
large agglomerations was well-known and _ effectively 
proclaimed in the Council fifteen years ago. 


We extract some useful paragraphs from Chapter 23 : 


** Applicants for tenancies at Becontree (as for tenancies 
on other London County Council housing property) are 
required to complete a fairly detailed form, the particulars 
of which are checked by the staff of the London County 
Council. For example, during the year 1931-2 9,560 
investigations were conducted by the staff of the Council 
of applications for Becontree houses; only 5,428 of that 
number were approved . . . 


But the families of those not in receipt of a wage or salary 
have in the long run formed only a small minority of new 
entrants and there has always been a higher proportion of 
unemployed amongst ‘ removals ’ than amongst new entrants. 


Another condition of normal tenancy is that the family 
must have been living during the two years preceding the 
application in the County of London... 


From time to time there has been a small number of 
tenancies allotted to those who have not satisfied one or 
both of the conditions, who have been required to pay a 
higher rent—2/6 to 5/- extra per week, according to the 
size of the cottage . 


Out of 872 families 571 had paid 12/- or less per week 
in rent. This group paid in rent (plus rates) on arrival at 
Becontree ; over 100 had to pay at least double their former 
rent. Of the remaining 301, 200 may have paid about the 
same rent and the other 100 probably paid less. As the 
various sized houses at Becontree are allocated in proportion 
to the size of the incoming families, it is likely that the 
larger sized families experienced the greater burden of 
increased rent. 


“i per cent. of the sample probably paid at least 6/- to 
8/- more in rent. 


25 per cent. of the sample probably paid at least 3/- to 
5/- more in rent. 


29 per cent. of the sample probably paid at least 1/- to 
3/- more in rent. 


Well over 400 of the families (out of 900) consisting of 
four or more persons, lived previously in one or two rooms. 
On arrival at Becontree they would be allocated cottages or 
flats consisting of three or more rooms ... The second 
result of removal for the majority of families is an expendi- 
ture on furniture, usually purchased with a hire purchase 
agreement resulting in an addition to the weekly expenditure 
of say 3/- to 5/-. 

The third cause of increased expenditure as a result of 
removal to Becontree is an extension of the cost (and fatigue) 
of the journey between home and work-place. Out of 


949 wage-earners 734 lived in the London County Council 
area. Over 500 of the latter number also worked in the 
L.C.C. area; in most cases they inevitably had to face a 
journey to work more costly, more lengthy and more tedious. 


To go into examples, out of 949 work-places the areas 
with over 50 of these wage-earners were : 


City of London ee 199 
Poplar .. ie i. 71 
Stepney ed i 66 
Westminster .. ~ 107 


118 of those who worked in the City probably had fares 
of under 3/- per week. On removal this would be increased 
to 6/- or 7/- per week. 


33 of those who worked in Poplar used to live there ; 
the fares increased from at most 1/6 per week to about 
4/6 per week. 

34 of those who worked in Stepney lived in Stepney or 
Poplar ; their fares increased from a maximum of 2/- per 
week to 5/- to 5/6 per week. 


53 of those who worked in Westminster had fares of 3/- 
or less per week ; this increased to 7/- or 8/- per week. 


PRESIDENT MASARYK TELLS HIS STORY. 
Capek. George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 7s. 6d. 


HE boy who would go to his village schoolmaster and 

ask for pencil ends to scribble with before he had learned 

to write was destined to rise above the ordinary level. 
The schoolmaster could not have known he was encouraging 
a future President of a Republic. Masaryk has become not 
only President, but he has retained his common touch and 
sympathy with the Czechs throughout his life. He has 
been in office longer than the President of any other country. 
Karel Capek was a close friend of Masaryk for several years, 
and whenever, in their conversations, Masaryk related inci- 
dents of his life, Capek would disappear and make notes. 
The result of these notes is this book of extraordinary 
interest. 


By Karel 


In boyhood Masaryk must have possessed the full element 
of the mischievous. Stolen fruit tastes sweetest, and he was 
a member of a gang of boys who would steal grapes, although 
their fathers themselves owned vineyards. 


The word picture of Masaryk’s home is very well portrayed. 
Throughout his life Masaryk has had one objective—the 
health and happiness of children. Early in the book we are 
told that the child’s first and most important school is the 
home. Real education is not what is taught but what is 
seen, and here we see his philosophy in his own words : 


‘Poverty and want do not mean merely insufficient 
thought and clothing, but those frightful housing conditions. 
In summer it is alright, but in winter! A whole large 
family, all on top of each other in one room—think what 
intimate and often dreadful experiences a child must 
have in that room. Are not such experiences more 
profound and fateful than the abstract teaching in school 
and sermons once a week at Church ? ”’ 


That picture has resulted in a memorial in Prague greater 
and finer than expressionless stone. Curiously enough, due 
either to the modesty of the President or to forgetfulness of 
the recounter, no mention is made in the book of the Masaryk 
Homes. On the outskirts of Prague, surrounded by woods 
of many acres, the children of the city spend their school days 
and some their whole childhood. Conditions at the Masaryk 
Homes are delightful beyond description, and in themselves 
are worthy of a book 


Masaryk’s first adventure in life was his apprenticeship 
to a locksmith in Vienna, but this was only a means by which 
he would be enabled to buy a few books and study in the 
evenings. Another apprentice stole his atlas, with which 
every evening he had travelled the world. His studious 
mind had taken the journey, which in later life he was to 
take in reality. 


A work on Suicide served as a thesis for a post in the 
Vienna University. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


THE GREEN BELT. 

HE offer of the Town Planning Park and Finance 

Committees of the London County Council to come 

forward, up to a limit of two million pounds and to 
the extent of fifty per cent. in each particular case, so that 
the county authorities contiguous to London may buy 
land in order to preserve a belt of open countryside round 
London, has been warmly received by the authorities con- 
cerned. Mr. Herbert Morrison, whose broadcast account of 
the proposal is printed elsewhere in this issue, explains that 
the offer is towards the capital cost of acquiring the land. 
It is only too true that all round London is a countryside 
of wasted opportunities now built over. Since the War, 
a town larger than Manchester has been added to London in 
splashes and driblets here and there, the result of innumerable 
private decisions, of the calculations of speculative builders 
individually pursuing their lawful and necessary trade in a 
manner whose cumulative effects are disastrous. If the 
sort of action now envisaged had been taken as part of the 
reconstruction proposals at the end of the War, enormous 
tracts of the country round London would be secure for 
ever as park lands instead of being a straggling medley of 
random buildings between which no-one would dream of 
walking for pleasure. We are now faced with the immediate 
prospect of a stationary or declining population, and just 
as the good packer can get twice as much into a trunk by 
using method as can the untidy heaper-up of assorted acticles, 
so do the town-planners explain that the built-over area of 
London is amply sufficient, if laid out with thought and with 
regard to the needs of the inhabitants, to contain a far 
vaster population than is ever likely to want to dwell within 
easy daily reach of the capital. But the moral, though a 
painful one, ought to be taken to heart, that the stable door is 
being locked late. The Economist. 


"NOTTINGHAM & NOTTS. HISTORICAL PAGEANT 


N industrial exhibition, designed to assist the trade of 
the county, will be an additional feature of the Notting- 
ham and Notts. Historical Pageant which is to be staged 

in Wollaton Park, Nottingham, from June 10—15, and of 
which the Duke of Portland is President. 


The exhibition is to be housed in the Victoria Hall, 
Nottingham—which is to be taken over and converted for the 
purpose—aud will be formally opened on each of the six days 
by a distinguished visitor. 


Sir Julien Cahn has generously undertaken to guarantee 
both the pageant and exhibition against financial loss, on the 
understanding that any profits are devoted to the county 
hospitals, 


CHURCH LANDS AND HOUSING 
HE position of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners as 
large owners of house property and their policy and 
plans in regard to housing are outlined in an important 
statement issued on June 19th. 


In it Mr. George Middleton, First Church Estates Com- 
missioner, points out that while it is the policy of the Com- 
missioners to ‘“‘ act as public-spirited landowners,” they 
have no funds specially applicable to housing. Their 
property is Church property and they hold it, under various 
Acts of Parliament, for purposes laid down by statue, and 
are therefore in the position of trustees. 


“They are not,” writes Mr. Middleton, ‘‘ as is sometimes 
supposed, entirely free to sacrifice the objects entrusted to 
their beneficence in order to help other causes, however 
excellent or deserving of financial support.” 

Dealing in detail with the estate at Paddington, which 
has involved the Commissioners in much criticism, Mr. 
Middleton says : 

“The facts are that neither the Commissioners nor their 
predecessors have ever had any connection in any way 


with more than a fraction of the area (a small portion of 
what is now one street), and that fraction was parted with, 
together with other lands, to a Canal Company in 1812— 
before the commissioners came into existence and before 
anybody dreamed that London would grow to its present 
extent or the farm land would be built over. Instead of 
paying a capital sum, the Canal Company found it more 
advantageous to take a perpetually renewable lease at a 
fixed annual charge. When the Law of Property was 
revised in 1925 all such perpetual leases were converted 
into leases for 2,000 years. 


“The Commissioners were not responsible for the 
original arrangement and have absolutely no say in the use 
of the land so long as they are paid their small charge, the 
agricultural value in 1812.” The Daily Telegraph. 


‘““WHO’S WHO IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT,” 1935. 


“Who’s Who in Local Government,” 1935, published 
by the Municipal Journal Ltd., 3 and 4, Clement’s Inn, 
London, W.C.2., at 15/- net, contains over 4,000 biographies. 
of prominent administrators in the civic services, and 
extends to more than 500 pages. In addition to the biogra- 
phies the names are given of all the Lord Mayors and Mayors 
in England and Wales and Chairmen of County Councils 
in England and Wales, and there is a comprehensive Directory 
of Local Government Officers. A list is also included of the 
principal associations, societies, etc., connected with local 
government. 


Mr. C. Kent Wright, B.A., Town Clerk of Stoke Newing- 
ton, contributes a comprehensive survey of one hundred 
years of local government, commencing with the passing of 
the Municipal Corporations. Act of 1835, The present year 
is, of course, the centenary year of local government in its 
modern form, and it is mainly this event which has inspired 
the publication of this volume. Appropriately enough, the 
centenary of local government coincides with the celebration 
of the silver jubilee of H.M. the King, and on many of those 
whose names appear in this volume will devolve much of 
the work which is being planned to signalise this historic 
event. 


‘‘ Who’s Who in Local Government,” it may be added, 
is a companion volume to the “ Municipal Year Book,”’ 
published by the same firm. 


BASEMENTS 


EAR Sir,—The wholesale closing in Kensington of 

basements used for living purposes has raised a difficult 

problem for those who own or control this class of 
property. ‘The measure is, of course, a very desirable one 
in the majority of cases, as so many basements are quite 
unsuitable for bedrooms. In other cases, the measure 
seems to go rather beyond the requirements, e.g., where 
the contour of the land is such as to leave the back part of 
the basement on a level with the ground. 


But the problem is to know what to do with these closed 
basements. They cannot be left as they are, for the areas 
are quickly used for dumping rubbish, while the windows 
offer admirable targets for mischievous children. ‘They 
are generally unsuitable for stores and if left empty would 
quickly harbour armies of “ rats and mice and tiger-cats ” 
which abound in this neighbourhood. 


Building concrete roofs right over the areas has been 
suggested, but, besides being costly, is inconvenient as 
access must be left for the drain inspection covers. 


So far no practical solution has been put forward and 
it would be interesting to see if some of your readers have 
any useful suggestions to offer. 

Yours faithfully, 
R. W. Dana. 
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“SATELLITE TOWN ” SCHEME 





SUGGESTIONS FOR GLASGOW’S DEVELOPMENT 


HE view that Glasgow’s development should take the 

form of “ satellite towns ” rather than the old method 

of extension of boundaries was expressed by Sir William 
E. Whyte in an address on October 17th at a meeting of the 
City Business Association of the Scottish National Party, 
held last night in the Ca’doro Restaurant, Glasgow. Mr. 
Thomas D. Scott presided. 

Sir William, speaking on aspects of local government, 
dealt with a variety of topics from housing to river pollution. 
Referring to town planning, Sir William stressed the desir- 
ability of local authorities drawing up a plan for the future 
development of unbuilt-on areas, so that the wastefulness 
and the frequent ugliness of unregulated development could 
be avoided. 

He commended to Glasgow Corporation the scheme 
which Manchester had initiated. Manchester, realising 
that it was big enough for good management, purchased an 
estate some five miles out of the city and up to the present 
they had built there about 5,000 houses. The city provided 
the public services and they hoped in time to get factories 
to move out so that the community would be self-contained. 

There was an attempt being made, he believed, to devolve 
the administrative powers in some measure on the people 
of that “satellite town” which meant that Manchester 
would be relieved of a good deal of administrative work. 

Glasgow should consider that experiment. The Corpor- 
ation had an enormity of work and if they were to extend 
their boundaries in the old way by taking in a fringe of 
territory round the city they would simply perpetuate their 
difficulties. 

If, on the other hand, they bought undeveloped land ten 
or twelve miles from the city, laid it out on the best principles, 
supplied it with public services and devolved the power of 
domestic management on the area, they would be relieving 
their housing problem and a great many of their other 
problems in a better way than was possible by the old 
method of extension. Glasgow Evening Times. 


SLUM CLEARANCE TYRANNY 


HE Independent, of November -17th, will be a Special 
Slum Clearance Number, but it will be a slum clearance 
number of a wholly novel kind. For a year or two past 
the more excitable newspapers and politicians have stirred 
up public opinion upon the slums. More people than 
ever before are conscious of the evils bred by bad housing. 
As slum clearance schemes multiply in number this end to 
their incomes threatens increasing numbers of small property 
owners. Although their property may be perfectly sound 
and habitable in itself, its mere proximity to other and less 
desirable dwellings may spell its doom. ‘There is a powerful 
case for the owner of small parcels of good property, menaced 
by demolition on account of new clearance schemes, who 
sees his freedom and his thrift likely to go for naught. 
But nobody realises it. It will be the task of The Independent 

for November 17th to help everybody to do so. 
The Independent. 


£3 15s. PER HOUSE 


N response to a motion in the name of Councillor I. 

Walker, Stalybridge Borough Treasurer (Mr. P. Beaumont) 

has circulated a report to members of the Town Council 
giving the approximate effect on the rates of the proposed 
slum clearance schemes. 

He points out the difficulty of giving any estimate until 
the whole five years’ scheme is completed, comprising 
something like 400 new houses, but states that the local 
authority will have to pay a contribution of £3 15s. per house, 
pay the expenses of tenants’ removal and, where a differential 
rent is charged, any deficiency in the rent pool at the end of 
the year will have to be made good out of the rates. 

The Government’s contribution towards the scheme 
will be 45s. per person who has to be rehoused. 

Evening Chronicle. 


FROME HOUSES LET AT 3/3 PER WEEK 


ROME Rural Council at its monthly meeting recently, 

Mr. E. Knox presiding, approved a recommendation of 

the Housing Committee that the rental of the new houses 
being erected with Government subsidy to take the place 
of those which have been condemned should be 2/2 rer 
week, plus rates, which will work out at about 1/1 per week 
—or 3/3 in all per week. 


Western Daily Press. 


HOUSES WITHOUT SUBSIDY 


HE Ministry of Health is thawing. Leave has just 

been given to the Leeds Corporation to build 1,000 

houses without subsidy—not as a part of the city’s slum- 
clearance scheme, but in addition to it. The decision is 
rather more significant than it seems at first sight. When 
Sir Hilton Young first took office he not only discontinued 
the Wheatley subsidy (which, in view of the financial circum- 
stances, was to be expected), but forbade the local authorities 
to build new houses at all, except in replacement of cleared 
slums, until the local private builders had had time to show 
whether they were willing and able to build the new houses 
cheaply enough to suit the working classes. The first 
intimation of this restriction was given in February, 1933, 
when Ardsley, a small town in Yorkshire, was refused 
permission to build fifty non-subsidy houses for aged 
people. 


The “ classical case,” so to speak, was Birmingham's. 
The Ministry of Health told Birmingham in May, 
1933, that no loan for ordinary house-building could be 
sanctioned until Birmingham had tackled its slum problem 
and ‘“‘ the possibility of securing the building of working- 
class houses by private enterprise . . . had been fully and 
fairly examined in consultation with the builders in the 
city and had been found to be unrealisable.” This ruling 
effectually deterred most local authorities from even con- 
sidering the building of houses without subsidy and the 
few which tried were rebuffed in the same way. The 
Leeds decision implies that the Ministry is now satisfied 
that private builders are not going to do the work in Leeds 
and, what matters more, that similar applications from 
other towns may be made with good hopes of success. 
It happens that the Liverpool Housing Committee is putting 
before the next meeting of the City Council a plan for 
1,000 houses without subsidy. If that wins the Ministry’s 
sanction it will confirm the impression that the thaw has 
set in. Manchester Guardian. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH FOR SCOTLAND 
ARCHITECTURAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


HE Secretary of State for Scotland has appointed Miss 
Grace Drysdale, Warden of the University Settlement, 
Edinburgh, to be an additional member of the Archi- 
tectural Advisory Committee which he recently set up to 
advise the Department of Health for Scotland on questions 
relating to the amenities of housing schemes in Scotland. 


It will be remembered that the Committee, which is 
under the chairmanship. of Mr. James R. Richmond, C.B.E., 
have been given the following terms of reference :— 


“To consider how best architectural quality and 
amenity may be incorporated in the lay-out, planning and 
external treatment of houses for the working classes in 
both town and country having due regard to economy 
and cost; to consider also whether higher tenements 
than have hitherto been accepted should be permitted 
and, if so, of what type, under what circumstances and 
subject to what conditions ; and to advise the Depart- 
ment of Health for Scotland on the above matters and on 
any others of a like kind which may be remitted to the 
Committee from time to time by the Department.” 


The Secretary of the Committee is Mr. Malcolm Matheson, 
Department of Health for Scotland, 125 George Street, 
Edinburgh, to whom all communications should be addressed. 
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FINSBURY’S SLUM PROBLEM 
(By a Holborn Magistrate) 

HE most distressing duty of a Holborn magistrate is 

that of hearing education summonses; the poverty- 

stricken parents who attend to answer for not sending 
their children to school come mostly from Finsbury—the 
Old-street, St. Luke’s, neighbourhood, where the over- 
crowding and slum conditions are shocking. Father, 
mother, and four or five children all living in one dirty room 
(some of the children over fourteen years of age) are frequent 
cases. 

In past years I have often, after listening all the morning 
to heart-breaking cases, spent the afternoon as visiting 
magistrate in Pentonville Prison, and heard complaints of 
any of the 700 prisoners there. (‘Time was when the number 
was nearly double, but the prison is not crowded now.) 


Here ten acres of Government freehold land in Caledonian 
Road, and within walking distance of the Finsbury slums, 
are devoted to housing and providing exercise grounds for 
some 700 prisoners, and this in a crowded neighbourhood 
in the middle of London. 


If the prisoners were moved and this great space devoted 
to a colony of workmen’s dwellings, it would take all the 
inhabitants of Finsbury’s slums. The land is far more 
valuable for this purpose than for its present usage as a prison, 
and an improvement of the locality would also be made. 
If shops were made under the workmen’s dwellings on the 
frontage of the site they would not only bring in a big rental, 
but also greatly improve the thoroughfare. 


As far back as February, 1932, the Home Secretary, in the 
House of Commons, said he was prepared to consider the 
usage of the site of Pentonville for workmen’s dwellings, 
but nothing has been done. Additional accommodation at 
Wandsworth, or Brixton, or Wormwood Scrubs, or, better 
still, the shifting of Pentonville prisoners to Holloway 
Prison, and removing the women prisoners there to Aylesbury 
is all that is needed, and this big site would be available for 
a better purpose. The Observer 


“NEW ERA IN HOUSING ” 
N a speech at the luncheon given by the Council for Re- 
search on Housing Construction, at Grosvenor House, 
Mr. H. J. Mitchell, who is a director of Imperial Chemical 
Industries, said that he thought it was reasonable to found 
a hope on the Report of the Council, just published, 
that Great Britain was on the eve of a new era in building. 
This would be an era in which new technique and products 
would gradually but surely dispel the drabness of the existing 
mass of worn-out houses and their indescribable confusion. 


The housing difficulties really started with the outbreak 
of war, and the first Rent Restriction Act was passed in 
1915. To-day, nineteen years afterwards, the problem of 
an adequate supply of houses had not been solved. There 
were still thousands wholly unfit for human occupation and 
overcrowded with occupants. 


The National Government had recognised this state of 
affairs, and the slum clearance programme pointed to the 
erection of some 70,000 new houses per annum for the next 
five years. Against this he set the estimate of the Council’s 
report that no fewer than 250,000 houses per annum were 
required for at least five, and probably for ten years. 


This was a huge programme and raised many questions. 
He asked four particularly :— 


1, Were existing methods the most efficient ? 


2. Was it possible to extend the range of materials 
employed in construction work ? 


3. Had the advance of technical knowledge been 
fully utilised in the building industry ? 


4. Had methods of standardisation and _ large-scale 
manufacture been energetically exploited ? 
Mr. Mitchell noted that the Council estimated some 10 
per cent. saving in cost if standardisation combined with 
modern constructional methods was allowed full scope. 
The Financial News. 


COUNCIL’S ACTION SUPPORTED 
BERDEEN Town Council’s refusal to allow an Aberdeen 
building firm to erect two shops with houses in Cranford 
Road has been upheld by the Department of Health 

for Scotland. 

The firm, Modern Homes (Aberdeen), Ltd., appealed 
to the department under the Aberdeen and District Joint 
Town Planning Scheme. This was the first appeal under 
the scheme. 

A petition was lodged by the firm from residents in the 
district asking consent for the erection of the shops, 
but the plans and town planning committee refused to 
approve of the plans. Their action was approved by the 
town council. 

The town council explained that the site was in the 
centre of an area predominantly residential in character, 
and that it was undesirable to erect shops in the middle of 
a terrace of desirable self-contained houses, the most suitable 
site for shops being the junction of two roads. 

Daily Express. 


FOOTPATHS A NECESSITY 


OME pertinent words were spoken by Sir Lawrence 

Chubb, secretary of the Commons, Open Spaces and 

Footpaths Preservation Society at a meeting at Manchester. 
He gave it as his opinion that the time had come when 
pedestrians should insist upon it that two things should 
be done—in the first place, that there should be footpaths 
at the side of public roads, inside the hedge if it is necessary ; 
in the second place, that advantage shall be taken of the 
powers of Local Authorities under the Town Planning Acts 
to set out new rights of way where they are required. He 
was glad to know that many of the town planning. con- 
sultants are seeing the importance of this and never a week 
passes but plans are sent in by consultants in order that 
the staff may obtain information in order that consultants 
may insert in their proposals plans for the creation of new 
ways. “I have urged,” he said, ‘‘ and I continue to urge, 
that when these records have been completed by Local 
Authorities, the results shall be, and should be, incorporated 
in the plan schemes. If that is done these schemes will be 
absolutely conclusive evidence of the existence of ways 
shown upon them as public.’”? Most will admit the sound- 
ness of this contention, Yet it is not easy to carry out 
schemes on the narrow roads which abound off the main 
highways. The winding lane is the terror of both motorists 
and pedestrians. By what means can these byways 
made safe ? Municipal Engineering and Sanitary Record, 


HOUSING LESSONS FROM GERMANY 


N view of the ever-growing interest in and more active 

attack on the social, hygienic and economic problems 

associated with slum clearance and the better housing of 
the working classes, attention is directed to a publication 
which finds mention in Building Science Abstract No. 828 
This refers to a German brochure entitled ‘‘ Building 
Research. Final report on the experimental housing schemes 
at Frankfort-on-Main—Praunheim and Westhausen (Bau- 
forschungen. Abschliessender Bericht uber die Versuchs- 
siedlungen Frankfurt a. Main—Praunheim und Westhausen)”’ 
in which a very detailed report is presented on extensive 
studies carried out in connection with two large German 
housing schemes, in which the buildings were constructed 
of precast pumice concrete and other light-weight concrete 
units manufactured in a central factory. The report sum- 
marises at considerable length the experience gained in the 
planning and laying-out of such schemes, and in the design 
of the most suitable types of buildings and flats as regards 
the comfort and health of their occupants. In addition, a 
mass of data is presented on the results obtained in investi- 
gations of the properties of the various elements used in 
the construction of the buildings. Slabs of various types 
were tested for moisture content, moisture movements, 
strength, heat-insulating properties, and other important 
characteristics. Voluminous data are also presented on the 
costs, the design, the constructional methods, and the be- 
haviour of the buildings in use. Contract Journal. 








